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Katharine Hepburn, who co-Stars with Spencer Tracy in the giddy comedy 
of a career girl’s marriage, Woman of the Year, written by Ring Lardner, Jr. 
and Michael Kanin, and directed by George Stevens, all with happy results. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


THE PIN PRICKS OF WAR— 
NEW UNION DEMANDS —ONE 
CRITIC TO ANOTHER 

—— Arts had promised its cor- 


porate self that it would swallow, 
bravely and without even gulping, any 


changes in the magazine required by the | 


needs of national — or international — 
defense. Yet we did gulp (though —T 
once, and we hope you will gulp too, 
though only once) when the very first 
word came. We must give up our loyal 
yellow cover for the duration because 
there is some chemical in yellow that the 
government needs. Next to go will be the 
metal staples that have kept THEATRE 
ARTS so securely bound that you could 
lend it to all your friends and then pass 
it on to the Public Library still in good 
condition. Pretty soon your friends may 
have to buy their own copies; we face 
that possibility with equanimity! 


ws George Browne went to jail, it 
seemed only just not to harass the 
IATSE unions further until they had 
had an opportunity to reorganize under 
better and more progressive leadership. 
But the current demands from the stage- 
hands’ union for a fifteen percent wage 
increase and seven men on a one-set 
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BLITHE SPIRIT, caught above by 
Will Anderson in a distraught mo- 
ment, and Angel Street are the Eng- 
lish entries in the list of Broadway 
holdovers from the fall which in- 
cludes Banjo Eyes, Best Foot For- 
ward, Brooklyn, U. S. A., High 
Kickers, Funior Miss, Let’s Face It!, 
Macbeth, Sons O’ Fun and Spring 
Again. Add last season’s Arsenic and 
Old Lace (also playing to full houses 
in Buenos Aires), Claudia, It Hap- 
pens on Ice, Lady in the Dark, My 
Sister Eileen, Watch on the Rhine 
and the ageless Life with Father. 
* 


FRANCISCO MADRID made the 
translation for Ladies in Retirement 
produced in Buenos Aires with suc- 
cess by Camila Quiroga’s company. 
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THE English Editor writes: The 
present London theatre boom is in 
fact a rush to see Robert Morley in 
The Man Who Came to Dinner; Edith 
Evans in Old Acquaintance; Yvonne 
Arnaud in The Nutmeg Tree; Emlyn 
Williams in The Morning Star; Bar- 
bara Mullen in Peter Pan; and, by 
the time this is read, probably also 
John Gielgud in Macbeth and Vivien 
Leigh in The Doctor’s Dilemma. Both 
in town and on the road, all plays are 
full that have such names attached 
to them; and Vic Oliver in Get a 
Load of This and Stanley Lupino in 
Lady Behave give the same individual 
pull to the musicals. The Old Vic 
companies (except the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet) keep to the road, but Donald 
Wolfit brings 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream and Richard III to the 
Strand. On tour he has been playing 
Hamlet in towns and on stages where 
it was never seen before; in fact he is 
doing what Matheson Lang did for 
Shakespeare at the beginning of the 
last war, a work which put the Old 
Vic on a regular footing. 


* 

THE cause of American ballet can 
be betrayed but apparently it can 
not be downed. Late spring will 
bring Dance Players Incorporated 
to Broadway, an all-American com- 
pany organized by Winthrop Palmer 
around the talents of Eugene Loring 
to present dance dramas with Amer- 
ican themes. Mr. Loring will revive 
his first ballet, Harlequin for Presi- 
dent, and City Portrait; the new 
works are Hobo of the Hills, a satire; 
The Man from Midian, from a poem 
by Winthrop Palmer; Prairie, in- 
spired by Carl Sandburg’s poem; 
and The Invisible Wife, derived from 
a New England legend. Norman 
Dello Joio, Stefan Wolpe and Alvin 
Etler are scoring the new ballets. 
Janet Reed, former ballerina of the 
San Francisco Opera Ballet, Lew 
Christensen of the Ballet Caravan, 
Eugene Loring head the dancers. 
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show can hardly pass unnoticed. The 
first demand might simply be called un- 
reasonable, considering the state of the 
theatre, but less pleasant adjectives 
could be applied to the demand for the 
use of seven men to do three men’s work, 
considering America’s need for strong 
men in the army and in defense services. 


Y AN amusing coincidence, an article 
by George Jean Nathan on critics 
appeared in the Mercury at about the 
same time that THEATRE ARTS printed an 
article on George Jean Nathan, the first 
of a series on ‘The Critical Arena’. 
These are the big guns in the recurrent 
battle over the place of criticism in the 
theatre, a discussion which seems to 
come to the boiling point at least once a 
year and ranges all the way from indis- 
criminate cries of ‘Kill the um-pi-er’ to 
serious consideration of whether our 
high-speed press reporting with its neces- 
sarily summary treatment of long ma- 
tured works, combined with its phe- 
nomenal power to make or break, is really 
healthy for the theatre. Mr. Nathan’s 
contribution to the argument is the typi- 
cal one of the ‘critic as showman’. He 
quotes chapter and verse to prove that 
when it comes to judging new play- 
wrights, he is right and his fellow critics 
wrong. They are guilty, he says, of ‘un- 
discriminating, ill- proportioned, shallow 
and often ignorant criticism’. On the 
other hand, the playwright-victims of 
Mr. Nathan’s own critical guillotine 
could draw up a like set of epithets, 
concerning Mr. Nathan’s own pronounce- 
ments. Which leaves the argument about 
where it was, and the lists open. 
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Katina Paxinou, pictured here with Cecil Humphries, makes her American 
debut in Hedda Gabler, staged and produced by Luther Greene with a new 
translation and a supporting cast of feature players. 
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TODD DUNCAN created the role of Porgy when George Gershwin’s and 
Du Bose Heyward’s American folk opera, Porgy and Bess, sang its way into 
many hearts seven years ago. Now he is back again with most of the original 
cast in a Cheryl Crawford revival that is Broadway's latest smash hit. 











Time and The Rivals 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


_ world is in such violent eruption these days that the theatre 
cannot hope to compete in dramatic intensity with the surge of 
hourly events; yet once in a while, by a curious fatality, news and play 
come into startling juxtaposition. Howard Koch’s and John Huston’s 
play about Woodrow Wilson, Jn Time to Come, was produced at the 
very moment when America once more entered the arena. The wheel 
is come full circle. Full circle, too, the war, which as Wilson foresaw, 
would engulf the world again unless a peace based on humanity, not on 
politics and greed, was achieved — a peace implemented by a union of 
the nations joined together in constructive, not in destructive, effort. 
The impact of Jn Time to Come, which opens with Wilson’s speech to 
Congress asking for a declaration of war, was incalculably intensified 
by the fact that Roosevelt had spoken in the same place and for the 
same cause so short a time before. The picture the play presents of 
Wilson’s journey to Paris was made the more arresting because of 
Churchill’s sudden appearance in America, a journey in the reverse 
direction which stands as a symbol of the changing times. 

The play, produced and directed by Otto Preminger, was not a 
script tossed together for the occasion. On the contrary, its authors 
had worked long and patiently at its documentation and perfecting. 
The subject also has attracted a number of playwrights, notably 
Sidney Howard who, as his correspondence with Barrett Clark, pub- 
lished in THEATRE ARTS (April 1941), indicates, had planned a play on 
the same theme. It is a theme that is at once challenging and baffling, 
presenting the playwright with all the problems inherent in the his- 
toric, factual drama and at the same time providing him with a pro- 
tagonist singularly devoid, in his external characteristic, of poetic or 
romantic attributes. In their play the authors tell the bitter story of 
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Wilson’s last years as President, of his struggles in Paris with the hard- 
bitten statesmen of a war-worn, disillusioned and impoverished 
Europe. How he is outwitted at every turn by his ‘collaborators’, how 
he makes immediate concessions in view of promises to establish a 
future League of Nations, and how he returns to America to have that 
League defeated by his political antagonists, is the material of the 
series of engrossing scenes. 

The emphasis in this study of our last war President in the crucial, 
final phase of his career is on the flaw in his character which accounted 
in some measure for the debacle of the Peace Conference rather than 
on the power and vision that made him the towering figure he was in 
his day and will be in history. Under Otto Preminger’s direction 
Richard Gaines plays the role with a tenseness that may be based on 
the record and is obviously intended to foreshadow the ultimate break- 
down, but which lessens the force and breadth of his impersonation. 
Mr. Gaines gives a vivid and sympathetic impression of a high-strung, 
devoted idealist fighting a losing battle against heavy odds; the great- 
ness of the man who conceived the Fourteen Points and brought into 
being the first authentic effort toward world federation appears only 
in brief flashes. The gallery of public figures surrounding ‘the Gov- 
ernor’ are merely outlined; Mrs. Wilson, played by Nedda Harri- 
gan, is a pleasant shadow, and Colonel House, an enigmatic figure at 
best, is none too happily interpreted by Russell Collins. The three 
other members of the Big Four— Clemenceau, Lloyd George, 
Orlando (played by Guy Sorel, Harold Young and Vincenzo Rocco) — 
acquitted themselves capably in their brief but pungent roles, par- 
ticularly in the scene where they bait the President into fury and drive 
him out of the Conference Room at the Quai d’Orsay. William Harri- 
gan as Tumulty strikes exactly the note of solidity and devotion which 
the part requires. Coming at this crisis in world events, Jn Time to 
Come is an absorbing and vital presentation. 

Clifford Odets’ new play, Clash by Night, produced by Billy Rose, 
is in no way affected by the day’s events. Its theme is eternal, its plot 
the classic formula of the drame passionel. Yet so vibrant, so steeped in 
life and passion are Mr. Odets’ characters that the world he creates 
with them exists as solidly, more solidly indeed, than most of the 
aspects of the world in which we live. Mr. Odets’ story is negligible. 
He is concerned with a quite ordinary couple living on a Staten Island 
water-front. A friend of the husband, a fellow worker on a WPA proj- 
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ect who is a motion picture operator by trade, takes a room in their 
small, ramshackle home. There are waifs and strays who come in and 
out of the play; the father, an uncle, some young friends. Of these 
everyday ingredients Odets has fashioned a poignant picture of man’s 
loneliness, of his yearnings and frustrations, of mischievous evil, of 
sorrow, ungainliness, love and death. 

The color and depth of Lee Strasberg’s direction and of Boris 
Aronson’s expressive sets play their important part in building the 
form and mood of the production, while the performances of the three 
leading characters, though they differ in style and texture, add im- 
measurably to the richness of the whole. Tallulah Bankhead plays 
Mae Wilenski, whose restless discontent forms the pulsing core of the 
play. Miss Bankhead’s performance in this role is a fascinating ex- 
ample of presenting the essence of character with very little regard to 
external trappings. Like Odets’ words, her performance expresses the 
thing itself. Just as he does not limit his dialogue rigidly to the actual 
vocabulary of his people but exalts their language and arranges it in 
patterns that convey impressions and ultimate meanings, so her per- 
formance expands the character with which she deals. Her Mae 
Wilenski is not only this particular restless, amorous, self-centred and 
self-indulgent woman; she is the incarnation of the type that exists 
everywhere. She dresses as Mae would dress, she speaks as Mae, 
under Odets’ inspiration, would speak, but her movement, her intona- 
tions, her aura are generalized. She is the type of the desperate and the 
discontent, seeking always for something unachieved; seeking security 
and finding it demanding; seeking peace and finding it dull; seeking 
love and finding it dangerous. 

If Miss Bankhead, in spite of her slatternly wrapper and bedrag- 
gled hair, is something of a bird of paradise in the confines of a poor 
Staten Island cottage, Lee Cobb is able to identify himself both 
physically and mentally with the brawny, kindly, if somewhat dim- 
witted Polack he impersonates. There is no rift between Mr. Cobb’s 
inner apprehension of the part and the carefully worked out external 
expression of it. He is Jerry Wilenski to the last lumbering gesture, the 
last heart-broken outcry against a world too adult, too brutal for his 
amiable and simple philosophy. Joseph Schildkraut, happily returned 
from Hollywood, is an excellent foil for these two. His deft craftsman- 
ship bridges the difference between their methods and makes some- 
thing individual, authentic and oddly appealing about the waster he 
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Brooklyn, U.S. A. 
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presents — the rolling stone who comes into his friend’s house, in- 
evitably makes love to his wife and in the end dies for it. 

The first half of the play offers by far the richest material for actors 
and audience alike. It is warm with life and with the irrelevant and 
mysterious action of human beings living on this ‘darkling plain’. The 
scene on the porch of the Wilenski’s house on a hot summer night 
where time and the stars are suddenly close at hand; the scene in the 
frowzy dance hall; certain haunting moments of search and revelation 
throughout the play show Odets at his best. If the last half is occasion- 
ally labored and repetitious, if, taken as a whole, the play has not the 
completeness of, let us say, Awake and Sing or Golden Boy, it yet proves 
that Odets has by no means lost his power or his poetry and that he is 
as creative as ever when it comes to giving form and substance to 
character and thought. 

The authors of Brooklyn, U. S. A., John Bright and Asa Bordages, 
were not interested, as was Odets, in the creation of character or the 
dissection of soul. Their intention was to provide exciting theatre and 
incidentally to hold up to execration some of the brutalities and the 
failures of our boasted civilization. Their play is written from the 
police records and is as factual as In Time to Come and as blood-soaked 
as Macbeth. Originally called Murder, Inc., it puts on the stage a suc- 
cession of events comparable to the gruesome tales which recent 
gangster trials have brought to light. Directed by Lem Ward, its set- 
tings, designed by Howard Bay, are among the best the season has 
afforded, ranking with Boris Aronson’s designs for Clash by Night in 
their ability to evoke mood and underscore the intention of the play- 
wright. Bern Bernard and Lionel Stander as producers are responsible 
for as lively a cast of hard-slugging, fast-talking gangsters as has been 
seen recently on Broadway. The varied accents and special lingo used 
are reputed to be genuine underworld Brooklynese, and certainly give 
a picturesque turn to a sordid tale. The weakness of the play lies in the 
fact that there is no centre of interest, that each gangster, neatly char- 
acterized and forcefully played by such excellent actors as Eddie 
Nugent, Martin Wolfson, Byron McGrath and the rest, comes and 
goes in his own orbit. No one person or story holds the observer’s in- 
terest or enlists his sympathy. The authors, in a misguided effort to 
send the audience away in a less depressed mood than the contempla- 
tion of unmitigated villainy affords, tacked on a footling last scene 
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which adds nothing at all to the unrelieved presentation of the worst 
in human nature. 

It is refreshing to turn from the horrors of crime-recording to the 
frivolities of the Theatre Guild’s last two productions, Papa Is All and 
The Rivals. Though nothing could be farther apart in idiom, locale and 
method than Patterson Greene’s farce of life among Pennsylvania 
Dutch Mennonites today and Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s high- 
spirited spoofing of the eighteenth-century sentimental comedy, both 
have one objective — to warm the well-known cockles of the heart 
with harmless and none-too-thoughtful laughter. A worthy cause, 
these days, and worthily fulfilled, each play making its own particular 
contribution to Broadway’s not inconsiderable array of lighter mo- 
ments. Papa Is Allis directed by Frank Carrington and Agnes Mor- 
gan, who produced it originally at the Papermill Playhouse, and is set 
and costumed with infinite care as to detailed authenticity by Emeline 
Roche. Laid in a part of the country that has a highly individual 
flavor, the author makes no pretence at presenting a weighty folk- 
study. Rather, he has frankly used his unusual setting and the pictur- 
esque Pennsylvania Dutch speech with its curious rhythms, inverted 
structure and odd use of words, as important comic tools. His charac- 
ters and plot are familiar: the tyrannical father flourishing a horse- 
whip, the frightened son with yearnings — this time for machines, not 
for poetry or painting — the daughter longing for love and the movies, 
the gentle mother, propitiatory but courageous. All this is skilfully 
whipped together with sufficient invention to hold attention. Most 
important of all, it is delightfully played by Jessie Royce Landis and 
Carl Benton Reid as Mama and Papa, Celeste Holm and Royal Beal 
as the young people and Dorothy Sands as the rattle-tongued neighbor 
whose burbling eruptions into the quiet Aukamp kitchen give a needed 
fillip to the proceedings. 

In tackling The Rivals for the Theatre Guild, Eva Le Gallienne was 
evidently determined to prove that Sheridan’s war-horse of repertory 
was as lively as ever after more than a hundred and sixty years of 
continuous service. Once again, with plumes tossing, ruffles fluttering 
and ribbands in the wind, Mrs. Malaprop indulges her passion for a 
nice derangement of epitaphs; once again Lydia languishes and Cap- 
tain Absolute is full of alacrity and adulation, and, happily, once again 
the genial Bob Acres rolls in from Clod Hall with a volley of oaths 
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referential on his tongue — and steals the show. For The Rivals has 
within it rivalries other than those among the whimsical young men 
and women of the plot. It has not one but two stellar roles that vie 
with each other for the focus of interest. When Mrs. Fiske played Mrs. 
Malaprop it mattered little who played Bob Acres, but when Joseph 
Jefferson laughed and smiled and shivered and shook through Bob’s 
adventures, the day was his, as the current production of The Rivals 
belongs to Bobby Clark. 

Bob Acres is a delectable role for a true comedian. It offers him 
every opportunity for comic invention, and Bobby Clark takes full 
advantage of it from his first entrance in top hat and riding-coat, whip 
in hand, an inimitable, engaging smile lighting a face equipped for 
laughter, to his last, dithery duel scene. Short, moderately round, 
with a tip-tilted nose and legs given to unexpected bendings, Bobby 
Clark romps through the part to a cascade of laughter. He is giddy and 
debonair, full of kindliness, abounding in absurd devices. He uses old 
gags and new, repeats everything three times with clock-like regular- 
ity, tosses in vaudeville sequences and straight horseplay, but presents 
the whole with such infectious gusto that he seems indeed the very 
Pine Apple of comic perfection. Some of his inventions are particu- 
larly happy, as when, in his terror at what he has done in challenging 
‘Beverly’, he lets out a succession of desperate cat-calls, or again, when 
fright overcomes him and he tries in vain to find his own pulse. His 
rendering of Congreve’s ‘Buxom Joan’ (music by Macklin Marrow) 
is as side-splitting now as it was when he created it in the all-star 
revival of Love for Love some years ago, and his terror and tremolos on 
the ‘field of honor’ in the last act are richly rewarding. 

In casting Mary Boland for Mrs. Malaprop, Miss Le Gallienne 
made clear that she did not intend to emphasize the element of style 
associated with a Sheridan revival. Miss Boland has a broad comic 
method of her own which has nothing to do with the elegance, even the 
misdirected elegance, of Mrs. Malaprop’s parts of speech. To quote the 
lady against herself, she lacks ‘ingenuity and artifice’, but she, like the 
other members of the cast, throws herself into the more obvious 
humors of the play with great good will. Miss Le Gallienne has cut, 
transposed and interpolated with irreverent freedom, a habit begun by 
Sheridan himself. She has directed for speed and high spirits rather 
than for style and high comedy, and in so doing has rubbed off some of 
the polish of Mr. Sheridan’s prose. Her object has been to make her 
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points clear by underscoring and repetition, and by adding phrases and 
songs (most of them by Arthur Guiterman and Macklin Marrow), 
some of which might well be spared. But her girls, played by Haila 
Stoddard and Frances Reid, are pretty, her Sir Anthony Absolute, in 
Walter Hampden’s hands, huffs and puffs with unbounded vigor, her 
Captain Absolute, played by Donald Burr, is more than usually 
dashing and manly, and Philip Bourneuf as Sir Lucius O’ Trigger adds 
a real note of distinction to a personable cast. The Rivals, with its 
lovely period costumes and frothy sets by Watson Barratt, is a pleas- 
ure to eye and ear. The theatre needs this type of revival as a reminder 
of its latent riches. With Bobby Clark in hilarious command, it be- 
comes one of the gayer moments of the season. 

Eddie Cantor, another of our veteran comics, has not been so 
fortunate in his script. Though Three Men on a Horse provided riotous 
fun for all and sundry as a play, the book of Banjo Eyes that Quillan 
and Elinson carved from the Holm-Abbott farce has somehow missed 
the peculiar absurdity of the original. In Albert Lewis’ production, 
elaborately costumed by Irene Sharaff and set by Harry Horner (with 
music and lyrics by Vernon Duke and John LaTouche), it lopes along 
at a slower pace. It has, however, its delightful moments, some excel- 
lent songs, a spirited ballet number, some engaging clowning by the 
dream horses, but chiefly Eddie Cantor strutting his stuff, white-face 
and black-face, with that curious combination of casualness and 
pathos that is preeminently his. 

Joe E. Lewis, also a successful entertainer in his particular field, 
fared worse than Eddie Cantor in his latest stage venture. The Lady 
Comes Across (again by LaTouche and Duke) provided him with 
effective moments but proved unseaworthy. In spite of the cherubic 
presence of Wynn Murray, in spite of Mischa Auer and a mass of 
costumes and scenery by Stewart Chaney, it foundered within the 
week, leaving only the memory of Mr. Lewis singing that very timely 
if not entirely proper ditty, ‘You Can’t Get the Merchandise, It’s 
Tough to Get Stuff’ by Danny Shapiro and Lester Lee. 

The toll of quick closings for this period included one play which 
will undoubtedly see the footlights again. Letters to Lucerne by Fritz 
Rotter and Allen Vincent, while in no sense an important or very adept 
script, has a human quality in its quiet plea for tolerance which will 
bring it to the attention of groups looking for intelligent material for 
young actors to perform. In casting Letters to Lucerne, its producer, 
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Dwight Deere Wiman, and John Baird, its director, saw an oppor- 
tunity both to state a very simple, fundamental truth and to give a 
group of beginning actresses an opportunity to show their talents. The 
cast included Sonya Stokowski, Nancy Wiman, Mary Barthelmess, 
Phyllis Avery and Faith Brook, all daughters of men distinguished in 
the arts, but the leading role, that of the young German girl who is 
caught in the bitter backwash of war, was played by Grete Mosheim. 

Miss Mosheim, before she left Berlin in 1934, had made her mark 
in the German theatre, but her appearance in Letters to Lucerne was 
her first important part on the English-speaking stage. Her presenta- 
tion of the German school-girl was arresting. She held a fragile story 
together by the veracity of her conception of the role, by the delicate 
grading of her emotion, the increasing tensity of her performance and 
by the climactic quality of her reading of the final Letter to Lucerne 
which carries the news of the girl’s parents’ danger and her brother’s 
death. Letters are, as a rule, a handicap to the movement of a play, 
and had proved so in the earlier scenes, but Miss Mosheim was able to 
handle her assignment with a skill and an economy that was both 
moving and effective. 

Among recent disappointments must be registered the fact that 
two young playwrights who have already indicated their capacity and 
vision did not, on this occasion, achieve the results hoped for by their 
well-wishers. Arnold Sundgaard’s The First Crocus, produced by 
T. Edward Hambleton, proved a pleasant comedy about amiable folk 
in the Scandinavian section of the United States with not quite enough 
definition of character or movement of event to hold attention, while 
Horton Foote’s Out of My House, given by the American Actors 
Company in the little Humphrey-Weidman theatre on Sixteenth 
Street, was not many steps beyond Mr. Foote’s Texas Town of last 
year. Its last act, or rather the last of its four one-act plays, struck 
fire in its writing and performance, but the other three merely marked 
time. Both of these writers, however, have something to say about the 
infinitely varied American scene and will surely learn to say it if they 
are given these opportunities to see and judge their own works in 
action. Of Pie in the Sky by Bernadine Angus and Fohnny on a Spot 
by Charles MacArthur, nothing need be said except that they well 
deserved the short shrift both criticism and the public allotted them. 
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CLASH BY NIGHT DESIGN BY BORIS ARONSON 


Clifford Odets’ stage is always a battleground — of the wish against the 
fact, of unresolved impulses within the heart, of frustrated beings who 
strike out against each other without knowing why. In his settings for Clash 
by Night, Boris Aronson has supplied such a battleground, unobtrusiv ely 
and with great tact. There is the front porch of the Wilenski house on the 
shore of Staten Island, beset by the summer heat through whose thick there 
penetrates at stray moments the remote loveliness of beach, bay and a sum- 
mer moon. There is the side room of a beach cafe (shevcinl above), its 
centre table the focus of strife, its vague circumference night lights and night 
music offstage. An interior of the cottage — living room, dining room and 
kitchen in one — and a motion-picture projection booth, cut away, elevated 
and plunged into almost total darkness for the final act of v iolence, are de- 
signed with equal fidelity to detail and overtone. To convey the atmosphere 
of brooding desire and unattainable yearning without cutting the edge of 
the sordid real is Boris Aronson’s achievement, an ‘organization of energies’ 

to steal a phrase from the jargon of aesthetics — which bespeaks the 
designer’s skill and the painter’s imagination. 
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DESIGNS FOR SOLITAIRE } ] 


The eleven scenes of John Van Druten’s new play based on the novel by 
Edwin Corle move swiftly between the polished, sun-drenched California 
home of the Stewarts where the play’s eleven-year-old heroine, Virginia, 
lives in comfort and loneliness with her worldly parents, and the dark tan- 
gles of weeds and underbrush at the bottom of a near-by arroyo. Jo Mielziner 
has caught, with his artist’s imagination, the contrasting atmospheres of 
the two locales. The house is hard, modern, impervious. In it the child finds 
no understanding. The gully is equally factual, but it has about it the flavor 
of romance. Here Virginia discovers in the philosophic tramp who has made 
it his temporary home a friend whose wisdom is cut to her innocent mold. 




















> BY JO MIELZINER 


The fairy-story quality of the arroyo which Jo Mielziner has designed for 
Solitaire, with its winding path leading down from the upper world, its 
warm colors and diffuse atmosphere, turns sinister as the play rises to its 
climax on a night when the child, fearful for her friend’s safety, rushes down 
, into its suddenly menacing depths only to find her place of refuge turned 
into a veritable witch’s cauldron of evil. These two settings surround and 
sustain the remarkable performances given by Pat Hitchcock as the child, 
Victor Killian as the tramp and the rest of an excellent cast. Dwight Deere 
Wiman as producer, and Dudley Digges, as director, have provided John 
Van Druten’s play with a sensitive and smoothly articulated production. 











R. U. R. TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Design by Mordecai Gorelik for the projected production of R. U. R., 
the Revival Series of the Theatre Guild. The designer, who made drawings 
for the Capek fantasy in 1922 at the time of its first American presentation, 
finds R. U. R. more meaningful than ever in these days of Hitler’s regimented 
“New Order’ in Europe. In bringing his sketches up to date, Mr. Gorelik 
has in mind a production that will make full use of the new materials, tech- 
niques and methods typical of the past two decades of stagecraft: synthetic 
materials, streamlined architecture, fluorescent lighting, political pageantry, 
controlled acoustics and even mechanical vodor voices for the Robots. The 
laboratory scene pictured above is part of a semi-permanent setting. It 
visualizes a tower-room above one of the factories, with the white radiation 
of the laboratory in contrast to the roaring red fires of the mill. 
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Maurice Evans 


THEODORE STRAUSS 


HORTLY after these lines appear, Macbeth will have made his final 
S stand at the National. Under the glare of the worklights a crew 
of carpenters and electricians will have reduced the castle, its grim 
cold battlements still ringing with Macbeth’s last war-cries; his throne 
will have been torn from its dais, and even the witch’s heath where 
he first heard the prophetic drabs will have been stripped and with the 
other appurtenances snugly fitted into a 70-foot boxcar. But it all 
will be reassembled here and there across the hinterland in coming 
weeks, at infrequently inhabited theatres, echoing convention halls, 
or even in those vast coliseums more commonly used for the display 
of blue-ribbon Herefords and prize pigs. Shakespeare’s soliloquies are 
being heard in strange places these days. 

For the bard of Avon, in the past few years, has become something 
of a popular playwright once more. Recent productions of Richard II, 
Hamlet in its entirety, Henry IV, Twelfth Night and now this Macbeth 
have broken all previous records in this country for length of run. 
Today, tickets are being sold to people who haven’t seen Shakespeare 
since John Barrymore left Broadway, or at best, since some other 
much publicized star took that perilous and inevitable flier in Hamlet. 

Oddly or not, the beginnings of this minor renascence came 
shortly after the arrival in this country of the young Englishman who 
since has appeared in, and lately produced, each of the productions 
mentioned. It is doubtful whether Maurice Evans then had an inkling 
of the fabulous accolades the next few seasons would bring. When 
he disembarked six years ago, it was in answer to a summons to play 
Romeo to Katharine Cornell’s Juliet on the road. Beyond that im- 
mediate chore he had no other specific plan than to become an Amer- 
ican citizen. But he did have a vague hope that sooner or later he 
would appear on Broadway in Richard II and Hamlet in the complete 
version. No one was more surprised than he how soon it came about. 

A good deal has happened since Joseph Verner Reed, enthralled 
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by Mr. Evans’ appearance in St. Helena, pressed a check for $25,000 
into the actor’s palm and told him to go ahead with Richard II. With 
Margaret Webster as director, Mr. Evans has blown the chalk dust of 
the schoolroom from the Shakespearean texts and erased the pedantic 
annotations that have all but buried the lines themselves. Thus far he 
has brought five characters out of their lonely hermitage where only 
the bookworms heard their soliloquies. He has removed the ac- 
cumulated patina of years of stale convention from these original 
portraits and let them stand again upon our stage, vivid and alive. 
Without cutting more than the spoken directions and exposition which 
modern stagecraft has made superfluous, without straining to harness 
the meaning of the plays to some contemporary issue, Mr. Evans and 
his accomplices have banished the fustian and meaningless gesture 
and produced the plays as if they were written last week. 

It is inevitable that in an actor’s gallery that includes Richard, 
Hamlet, Malvolio, Falstaff and Macbeth, one character will become 
more distinctly his own than another, and in this case Mr. Evans’ 
finest achievement thus far is also his first. Perhaps Richard’s transi- 
tion from petulant fraility to a noble kingliness in death lay more 
truly within Mr. Evans’ physical and temperamental compass than 
some of the portraits to follow. He has not the savage gusto, the 
rugged authority of more heroically-styled players; his passion seldom 
roars. Yet to each portrayal he has brought a new excitement by the 
kindling intelligence of a twentieth-century mind, by the realization 
that Shakespeare is more modern than we sometimes suspect. Perhaps 
Hamlet and Macbeth have been more tumultuous in the theatre, but 
rarely have they been so lucid. Falstaff certainly has. been more ro- 
bustly played, but hardly with more stinging wit. Mr. Evans has 
always been one to prefer perspective and clarity to bravura. 

From the beginning, Mr. Evans has deliberately used a limited but 
flawless voice as an instrument to catch the cadence of Shakespeare’s 
lines. Who will forget Richard’s poignant reverie on the fate of kings 
or the maddened introspection of Hamlet’s soliloquies? Now and 
again, and especially of his Macbeth, there have been complaints that 
Mr. Evans is exaggeratedly vocal. But, as Mr. Evans has pointed 
out on occasion, a contemporary audience is apt to become lost in 
Shakespeare’s elaborate conceits and antiquities without the clarify- 
ing beat and rhythm of the lines; furthermore, a more naturalistic 
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treatment would be in direct contradiction to the intentions of the 
poet whose speeches quite often follow a distinct melodic pattern 
which is all but underscored by such directions as com amore or 
tempo rubato. 

‘If’, says Mr. Evans, ‘you strip Shakespeare of the cadence and 
beat of his verse, the magical image, the tonal colors, you reduce him 
to his rather dubious philosophy which, with extraordinary genius, 
he made the servant of his various characters and set, as it were, to 
an appropriate tune. As it happens, Macbeth is a singularly thankless 
role, written in verse of a singularly monotonous beat. Furthermore, 
it contains a good deal of overwritten lyricism such as Macbeth’s 
rhetorical question: “Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather the multitudinous 
seas incarnadine, making the green one red.” The queen’s similar 
line, “‘All the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand,” 
is much more modern. It foretells the clear, clean-swept utterance of 
the later plays such as Hamlet and Lear. 

‘But I believe that the public has come in such astonishing num- 
bers to our plays,’ he adds, ‘for the reason that Shakespeare has been 
made clear and melodious and audible, and because Miss Webster 
and I have tried to keep our productions forthright and simple without 
being affectedly Elizabethan.’ 

Mr. Evans’ career is not precisely described as the straightest 
line between two points. As a matter of fact, he first donned tights 
and doublet for a season at Old Vic ‘to turn his luck’ which then in- 
sisted upon bringing him roles as shy schoolboys or leads in disastrous 
translations from the French. Even before his successes in the London 
West End, his preparation for the classical stage had consisted of an 
eight-year period progressively as office boy, assistant cashier and 
general handyman for a music publishing house in London. 

He was born in Dorchester, Dorset, on June 3, 1901, for which fact 
he later had the annual pleasure of hearing cannonades inasmuch as his 
birthday coincided with that of George V. A strain of the artist had 
already appeared in the family in his father, an analytical chemist, 
who also was the local justice of peace and the only adaptor of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels to whom that sombre Victorian sage ever granted 
permission. Because Hardy believed that no professional company 
ever could achieve the local accents of speech, the dramatizations of 
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Evans pére were presented solely in the local halls by a band of rustics 
under the name of the Wessex Players. Thus, at a performance of 
Far from the Madding Crowd, the older Evans had bought a couple 
of kegs of cider to regale the cast. They were tapped prematurely by a 
shepherd’s boy and when, just before curtain time, the youth was 
discovered full and the kegs empty, Maurice Evans at the age of 
eight made an impromptu stage debut in his place. 

At eleven, he moved to London with his family and there in the 
choir of St. Andrews at Stoke Newington he was soon chanting the 
litanies on Sundays and meanwhile putting the other choristers to use 
in an amateur dramatic company of which he was director, star, 
usher, treasurer and producer. With his leading lady, the euphoni- 
ously named Bessie Butt, he presented for the delectation of the 
parishioners such items as Charley’s Aunt or The Private Secretary and, 
when the war came along, arranged minstrel shows for the amusement 
of the wounded. The soldiery however was but indifferently enter- 
tained and on one occasion, as he was waiting beneath the stage, they 
romped a rigadoon above his head and when he made his ill-timed 
entrance he was covered with the dust of centuries. 

He left his studies prematurely in 1917 to begin at Chappell’s, 
the music publishers, as office boy — a position from which he rose 
during eight subsequent years to assistant cashier at the dignified 
salary of $16 per week. A hankering for grease-paint, however, took 
him during his off-hours to the St. Pancras People’s Theatre, a settle- 
ment playhouse in the depths of London’s tenement district, and there 
by chance a roving critic of the News Chronicle saw him play the 
central character in the Easter cycle of Housman’s eighteen plays on 
St. Francis of Assisi. In no time at all the other critics brought laurels 
of their own and within the month Terence Gray, ‘a rich dilettante 
with some interesting ideas’, had brought him to the old Regent 
Theatre at Cambridge where he forthwith was plunged into the 
rigors of Aeschylus’ Oresteia. There were other plays, too, during 
that same season: The Man Who Ate the Popomack, Maeterlinck’s 
Monna Vanna, and plays by Synge, Lady Gregory and Chesterton, 
not to mention an Eygptian epic by Mr. Gray himself. 

Descending on London the following year, Mr. Evans thought his 
experience spacious and himself ‘a hell of a guy’. London, unfor- 
tunately, had never heard of him and it was with some difficulty that 
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he finally found work as a walk-on and understudy of nine roles in 
The One-Eyed Herring. Shortly thereafter another producer, Leon M. 
Lion, proposed to direct and act the leading role in his own produc- 
tion of Listeners. Mr. Evans, hired for a small role, shrewdly asked to 
understudy Mr. Lion, reasoning that no man could function in that 
triple capacity. Sure enough, when Lion stepped down from the stage 
one day and asked Evans to read his lines in his stead, the young actor 
gave a carefully prepared performance that made the producer’s eyes 
pop in amazement. Mr. Evans took over the role. 

During the seasons that followed, Mr. Evans was loaned out by 
Mr. Lion, to whom he was then bound by contract, and appeared in a 
succession of modern plays until he gained his first considerable 
success in John Van Druten’s Diversion, produced by the Arts Theatre 
Club for Sunday-night showings. Then came the role of 2nd Lieut. 
Raleigh in the original Yourney’s End and with it not only a great 
personal success but an eighteen-months’ run during which all the 
actors were forgotten. ‘It was bad for all of us,’ he remembers. 

Although he appeared later in such successful plays as Margaret 
Delafield’s To See Ourselves, he was foundered so frequently in thin 
little drawing-room comedies and French farces that finally, in ripe 
disgust, he hung out a tradesman’s shingle as dry-cleaner to the 
tourist trade, of which, unfortunately, there was none that season. He 
was saved from this by a sudden call from Louis Dreyfus, a member of 
the Chappell music firm, to play the lead in a forthcoming musical, 
Ball at the Savoy, at the Drury Lane. Singing archly to Natalie Hall 
in a Venetian gondola, Mr. Evans learned something. “Always I had 
appeared on an enclosed box set,’ he says. “But here I had to learn to 
concentrate while the wings offstage were open, as in our productions 
of Shakespeare. It isn’t the easiest thing in the world to try to play a 
great emotional scene while you face policemen and stagehands 
yawning in the wings.’ 

After a subsequent interlude in The Voysey Inheritance at Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, Mr. Evans, on the advice of Dame May Whitty, hied 
himself to the Old Vic and there during one season played Caesar in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Petrucchio, Iago, Benedick, Hamlet and Rich- 
ard, in addition to the Dauphin in Shaw’s St. Yoan and Cusins in 
Major Barbara. For the first time Mr. Evans had gotten the bit in 
his teeth. Thus, brought over by Guthrie McClintic the following 
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year, he knew what he wanted to do. His Romeo, seen only during a 
two-week return from the road with Miss Cornell, elicited kind but 
brief attention from those scribes who went to see the production 
again. As the Dauphin in St. Yoan he further entrenched himself in 
the American theatre, and he gained a personal success in St. Helena. 
But it was not until a February evening in 1937 that he reached a 
climax in his extraordinary portrait of Richard II. It is doubtful 
whether any Shakespearean production in a generation has called 
forth such an ovation as greeted Mr. Evans when the curtain fell. 

Today, after four years of continuous success in New York and on 
the road, Mr. Evans is more pleased than bewildered. ‘These plays 
are made of great stuff,’ he exclaims. ‘They make demands on the 
actor and they are never boring. It has been so long since I have 
appeared in a straight play that I have almost forgotten the incredible 
ennui that comes when you reach the end of a run in some thin little 
farce. These plays strike fire, they make you listen. It is almost im- 
possible for a cast to go stale in Shakespeare if it but listens to its 
own lines.’ 

To be sure, Mr. Evans adds, his partnership with Shakespeare 
has followed no prescribed plan. If a fine modern play fell into his 
hands he would do it, though here he is apt to voice a regret that the 
regulations of the American actor union prevent the tryout of plays 
on the cooperative plan of the London Sunday-night play clubs. The 
expense of the theatre today is so great that sometimes a man will 
refuse to risk the cost of a full-fledged production until he has seen it 
in some semblance of a performance, however stripped. And he 
points to such plays as Victoria Regina, Young Woodley and Fourney’s 
End which emerged from English Sunday-night trials. 

But Mr. Evans is in no hurry. He can wait. Meanwhile, he and 
Mr. Shakespeare are going to town! 
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Maurice Evans and Judith Anderson in the Margaret Webster production of 
Macbeth which is just completing a record run on Broadway of some 130 
performances, a success which it is expected to match on the road. 
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RASPBERRY JAM MOSCOW PROLETCULT, 1927 


An experimental set for Afinogenov’s play which concerns a Red 
Army chief who, having betrayed the location of an important 
depot of explosiv es, is overcome with remorse and attempts, at 
the risk of his own life, to save what he can before the cache 
is destroyed by an explosion. A revolving vertical stage with 
six different locales was designed by Raspopov to express the 
desperate urgency of the action. Here three sectors are ng 
in simultaneous use, three others are blacked out. The clock i 
the centre marks the approaching zero hour. To the a 3 a 
photograph of the playwright, killed in a Moscow air raid. 

















Afinogenov 
H. W. L. DANA 


ERMAN air raids on Moscow in 1941 took their toll of the Russian 
G arts of the theatre, destroying the Vakhtangov Theatre in July, 
damaging the Bolshoi Theatre in October, and finally in November 
killing the Soviet dramatist Afinogenov. 

It was on the eve of the Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, which was about to be celebrated, not in some 
bomb-proof beer-cellar, but under the blue sky out in the open Red 
Square in front of the tomb of Lenin. The tall, young playwright, 
Afinogenov, with his ready use of English and his gracious courtesy, 
had been delegated as a member of the Soviet Information Bureau to 
arrange facilities for the American correspondents in besieged Mos- 
cow. During an air attack on November fifth, while on duty, he was 
killed by one of the Nazis’ high-explosive bombs. 

Alexander Nikolaevich Afinogenov — or ‘Shura’ as we who knew 
him used to call him — was one of the most promising, most prolific 
and most provocative of the younger Soviet dramatists. Born in 1904, 
he was a boy of ten when Germany declared war on Russia in 1914, 
and only thirteen at the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. With a 
writer as a father and a schoolteacher as a mother, young Shura’s 
intellectual life began early and developed rapidly. By fifteen, he was 
busy writing; at sixteen he was editing a newspaper; and while only 
in his teens, had published three volumes of poems and begun writing 
plays. While he was still a tall, overgrown boy with tousled hair liv- 
ing at Yaroslav] on the Volga, some four or five of his plays were pro- 
duced at the Proletcult Theatre in Moscow. 

For the subject matter of his earliest plays, Afinogenov turned 
from Soviet Russia itself to similar class conflicts in other countries — 
England, America, Germany — and to earlier periods in history. For 
example, in Robert Tim, written when he was only nineteen, he turned 
back to the England of more than a century ago and showed the 
Russian workers the story of a young British weaver gladly sacrificing 
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his life to help build up an effective British labor movement. His next 
play, the first one at which I met him, was based on Jack London’s 
short story, South of the Slot, and here Afinogenov took his audience to 
the San Francisco of the beginning of the Twentieth Century and told 
them the story of an American professor going over to the working 
class. Then, in a play called 4t the Breaking Point, he turned to Berlin 
at the end of the first World War and showed the return of a German 
worker from a visit to the Soviet Union. 

With 1927 and the Tenth Anniversary of the Russian Revolution, 
Afinogenov moved up from the Volga to Moscow and from then on 
turned to contemporary Soviet life for the subjects of his plays. 
While some of the older dramatists, familiar with the old regime in 
Russia, dwelt on the outward conflict between revolutionists and 
counter-revolutionists, Afinogenov accepted the Russian Revolution 
as something already accomplished, took the Soviet Union as he 
found it with its mixture of good and evil, and analyzed its problems 
and the changes in the characters of those involved. One of his plays, 
written in 1927 and called ’77-’27, is concerned, as his title indicates, 
not so much with the ten days that shook the world in 1917 as with 
the ten years that had made a new world. 

Afinogenov’s development as a dramatist belongs entirely to 
Soviet Russia. His plays, he explained, are a combination of socialist 
realism with romanticism; because, as he said of the Soviet Union, 
“Our reality is romantic! 

If, at times, his very enthusiasm and desire to please everyone led 
him into mistakes, he was ready to recognize blunders and eager to 
change. Indeed, it is this very theme of the gradual recognition of 
some truth under the force of dramatic circumstances and the subse- 
quent change of character which can be found running, as the Rus- 
sians would say, ‘like a red thread’ through all of his twenty or more 
plays, varied as are their plots and their settings, a theme uniting his 
dramatic work into a connected whole. 

Thus Keep Your Eyes Open is the story of a young communist 
student gradually recognizing the seriousness of the mistake he has 
committed in letting enemies of the Soviet Union make use of his 
party membership card. In Raspberry Fam, Afinogenov shows a Red 
Army chief recognizing his indiscretion in having betrayed the loca- 
tion of army explosives and risking his life to save what he can from 
the impending explosion. The Trail of the Wolf depicts a former enemy 
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FEAR ALEXANDRINSKI THEATRE, LENINGRAD, 193 


Akimov’s settings for this important and dynamic play made brilliant use of 
constructivist methods and of tricks of perspective. The overhanging hori- 
zontal beam moved up and down to emphasize mood and milieu: high for 
the Physiological Institute, low for the humbler quarters of the workers. 








courtesy H.W. L. Dana 
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DISTANT POINT: RADLOV THEATRE-STUDIO, LENINGRAD, 1936 


Models by Basov for Afinogenov’s delightful comedy. The distant point of 
the play is a tiny railroad station (Act I, upper) set in a lonely forest on the 
Trans-Siberian railroad (Act II, centre) thousands of kilometres from any- 
where. A Red Army General, traveling in his private car (Act III, lower) is 
stalled for a day in this remote spot and finds himself acting as arbiter and 
judge, solving local problems in terms of humanity and of Russia’s credo. 
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of the Soviet Union returning in disguise, but realizing that he can no 
longer cover his tracks and giving himself up. 

In these three plays, all produced in 1927, as well as in the three 
earlier plays laid in England and America and in Germany, this 
‘recognition’ is often rather abrupt and melodramatic and the ‘ trans- 
formation’ rather unmotivated and unconvincing; but when Afino- 
genov’s art as a dramatist matured, he laid less and less emphasis on 
external plot and more and more on the conflict of motives going on 
inside the individual characters. This reached the point where some 
Americans, accustomed to Hollywood’s outward and visible action, 
complained that in these later plays of Afinogenov ‘nothing happens’. 
This, of course, is what some used to say of Chekhov’s plays. Like 
Chekhov, Afinogenov developed the art of making the Russian audi- 
ence share the inner emotions of the persons on the stage and vibrate 
even with their little, humdrum, work-a-day anxieties. Chekhov, with 
great subtlety, showed society the progressive disintegration of a 
decaying world. Afinogenov, with perhaps less subtlety, wrote of 
the struggles at the beginning of a new world — problems which 
were in the minds and hearts of everyone in the Soviet Union. His 
daring spirit openly pronounced dreaded words, openly discussed 
dreaded situations. Questions of non-communists in the Soviet 
Union, of the position of the intellectuals, of counter-revolutionary 
plots, of the secret police, of political trials — there seemed to be 
nothing that he feared to bring up. His enormous audiences could not 
be indifferent. They were never outsiders, looking on at something 
which was not their concern. It was their own problems that were 
being thrashed out freely and frankly and fairly on the stage. 

I remember well the sensation in 1929 when Afinogenov’s play 
called The Crank was produced in some four hundred theatres and 
amateur groups throughout the Soviet Union and it was found that 
he had dared to make the hero of his play a non-communist and had 
succeeded in winning over to him the sympathies of the audience. 

On May 31, 1931, came the still more memorable first night of 
Afinogenov’s most successful play, Fear, at the Pushkin Theatre in 
Leningrad. The enormous auditorium was packed to the rafters, but 
they had kindly managed to place a chair for me in the centre aisle. 
The chair itself and the conspicuousness were none too comfortable, 
but I was soon so caught up in the contagion of the audience that I 
forgot everything but the play and the swaying of the emotions of the 
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crowd, now this way and now that. When the actor playing the part 
of the Director of the Institute of Physiological Stimuli mounted the 
speaker’s stand and with vibrating intensity argued before that 
great audience that in the Soviet Union eighty percent of the popu- 
lation lived in a constant state of fear, like rabbits hypnotized by a 
boa-constrictor, and that only by removing the boa-constrictor which 
caused the fear could the fear be removed, his speech was greeted by 
the harsh applause and approval of a large element in the audience. 
Then the actress acting the part of a working woman rose to refute 
the old professor’s speech, saying that on the contrary it was before 
the Revolution that more than eighty percent — the workers and 
peasants — had been oppressed and terrorized, but that they had not 
been rabbits, for they had the fearlessness of those who have nothing 
to lose and they had the courage to take the power into their own 
hands. At these words, it was the overwhelming masses of the audi- 
ence who jumped to their feet shouting and swept the house with their 
applause. Little by little the professor in the play came to admit that 
his scientific researches in his laboratory had not been so ‘disinter- 
ested’ or so complete as he had thought. They had been like trying 
to explain, by the nervous convulsions of tiny animal life in a small 
test-tube of sea water, the causes for the great tides of the ocean. 
Now at last he was eager to join in the effort to develop a new type of 
man, by letting the old stimuli of hunger and anger and fear die out 
and helping the new stimuli of collectivity and enthusiasm and joy of 
life to grow. 

The Moscow Art Theatre itself decided to produce the same play 
and I well remember the elderly Stanislavski sitting in the seventh 
row, his accustomed place at the rehearsals, and turning to the young 
dramatist beside him and gladly paying tribute to his art of penetrat- 
ing the interior drama within the characters. The interest in Afino- 
genov’s Fear spread like wild-fire throughout the Soviet Union and 
before long all Russia was discussing the play. It was not the costumes 
of the actresses nor the details of the scenic design but the funda- 
mental ideas of the play which they argued about, taking sides vi- 
olently one way or the other. It was a drama of ideas, and the discus- 
sions about it were endless. For example, I have in my possession a 
book about Afinogenov’s Fear which is even longer than the text of 
the play itself. 

In 1934 came The Portrait, in which Afinogenov took up sym- 
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pathetically the problem of a woman living down her past and advanc- 
ing with the new social order. In his latest plays, The Mother of Her 
Children and Mashenka, Afinogenov, with ever-growing tenderness, 
showed his kindly understanding of all three generations of Soviet 
life today. He was early alert to the menace of the spread of Fascism. 
He took up the cause for the Spanish Loyalists against the Fascists in 
his play Salute, Spain!, for which splendid incidental music was 
composed by Shostakovich; and, as in the great seven symphonies of 
Shostakovich, so in these last plays of Afinogenov’s we seem to be 
able to hear the vibrations of the music of the blood. 


The play in which Afinogenov seemed most clearly to anticipate 
the Nazi invasion of Russia was one acted at the Vakhtangov Theatre 
in Moscow as long ago as 1935 under the name of Dalekoe or Distant 
Point, the name of a far-off outpost of the Soviet Union, which was for 
Afinogenov a sort of microcosm of the whole society. He represents 
a Red Army General who has the insight to see the significance of the 
seemingly insignificant inhabitants of this little community who 
gather around him with their guitars and their grievances; and al- 
though the general is himself dying, he is eager to see them go on 
living their lives more abundantly and encourages them to put aside 
their petty differences and disputes and unite in the defense of the 
Soviet Union. This play had so much vitality in it that five years 
later it was acted in an English adaptation in London and Afinogenov 
himself wrote a sequel to it called Second Roads, in which, returning 
after five years to the same out-of-the-way railroad station, he finds 
that, just as a second set of tracks has now been opened, so the lives 
of the persons there have now been reinforced and redoubled in 
effectiveness. 

Afinogenov died full of life. He seemed just as boyish and whole- 
some and radiant at the end as he had been when I first met him some 
fourteen years earlier. His mind to the last was still brimming over 
with plots for new plays. I can see him now, his tall form bent over a 
chess board, working out the moves of his characters and smacking 
his lips at the dramatic possibilities, or making diagrams on large 
sheets of paper, with circles to represent different persons and a 
complicated network of lines to indicate the intricate relations be- 
tween them. I have temporarily in my possession one of these charts 
for a new play, which he used to plot out well in advance of the actual 
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writing and which is reproduced here for the first time. It may well 

be that Afinogenov died with his greatest play still unwritten. | 
When the news of Afinogenov’s death reached England, an adap- 

tation of his play Distant Point was being acted in the Westminster 

Theatre in London, and the leading actor, stepping from behind the 

curtain and raising a hand for silence, announced that word had just 

come from Moscow that the author of the play had been killed in a 

Nazi air raid. Finally, as an epitaph to Afinogenov, he quoted these 

appropriate lines from Distant Point: 


“We all have a “distant point”, a world in which men shall 
live their lives in freedom and happiness. We all think of that, 
live for that to the very last second of the last hour. And when 
death comes — why, we'll die alive!’ 
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Afinogenoo’s chart of character relationships for a projected play 








The London Scene 


Midwinter View 
ASHLEY DUKES 


AKING my way on foot to a theatre around the hour of a 
December sunset, I find the mist strangely lighted by cascades 
of sparks issuing from rows of blowpipes and accompanied by a thud 
and clang of falling iron. Our Park is being stripped of its railings at 
last, to make hundreds of tons of metal for the furnaces of war. With 
these grimy fetters of the city landscape, necessity has succeeded 
where reason so long and obstinately failed. This evening there is 
beauty not only in the wayward incandescent showers that are 
falling on a sidewalk, but in the freedom of the vistas opened, sur- 
passing any view in the Bois or the Tiergarten as surely as London 
can always surpass the cities of Europe. Enchanted, I step into the 
Park over a parapet and stump of rails, and standing ankle-deep in 
the unswept leaves of wartime autumn, turn back to admire the road 
along the north side with its procession of traffic now masked only 
by the line of trees. 

In London such reflections never last long before they are clouded 
by the thought of how many people must regret the change. Some, 
maybe, would almost weep for those railings as for a part of their 
own life and its iron inhibitions. Certainly those bars had their per- 
sonal background: they belonged to the world of high-walled village 
gardens and suburban fences and other efforts, some ugly and others 
beautiful, to achieve the illusion of privacy in the midst of over- 
crowding. But for myself, accepting their disappearance very gladly, 
I think of them as one of the slight yet significant issues, the dra- 
matic symbols of the time. They belong to the London theatrical 
scene; and though nobody will write a play about them, plays will and 
must be written about things that are little more important. 

For the stage of the moment must be escapist: it cannot pretend 
to dramatize the world-struggle that preoccupies the spectator. The 
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anti-Nazi play, even, belongs to the past. We shall have many plays 
about our own civilian reactions to the assault and battery of the 
air: Emlyn Williams is just producing one of them called The Morn- 
ing Star. But nothing except the course of events can satisfy our 
major dramatic curiosity, that eagerness which makes a man of eighty 
truthfully say ‘I wouldn't die for anything, I want to know what’s 
going to happen to the world’. The uglier the twists of the drama, 
the tenser is the concentration on the outcome. That is just a penalty 
or reward for having to live history as few generations are required 
to live it. And while all men hold their breath and wait, it is useless 
for the dramatist to look beyond the outcome and speculate upon 
the kind of world humanity will live in. His wishful thinking is no 
more significant than anybody’s else, as long as issues hang in the 
balance that can outweigh every wish or thought. What the dramatist 
can do is to satisfy the minor forms of dramatic curiosity, to outline 
perhaps the secondary plot of the major drama, to portray scenes 
of social history in the making. And this evening’s walk brings all 
manner of questions to mind, since the typical question of the Park 
railings seems to have been conclusively settled. 

In the world as it is developing (let us not be idealistic and call 
it the New World) how many of these outward changes will be thrust 
suddenly upon us? Shall we ever again travel freely? Will families 
live in separate homes? Shall we eat privately or communally? Will 
men reform their dress? Shall we adopt the metric system? Will 
London grow up in towers like New York? And if these seem minor 
and haphazard queries, there are the bigger ones: Can our cultivation 
based on printing, reading and writing survive the impact of radio- 
cum-television? Is leisure, as apart from diversion, a function of the 
classless society? Will the frustration that has been born of woman’s 
freedom diminish or increase? If populations are to rule the world, is 
any limitation of them desirable? Is progress anything but a multi- 
plication of wants? And who will limit the wants if they multiply 
too fast and indiscriminately? The question-marks stretch into the 
distance, rustling as persistently as these leaves that I am rather glad 
to shake off my feet at Hyde Park Corner. In them, and the answers 
to them, germinate all the tragedies and comedies of our immediate 
time. 

The play I am going to see is Afinogenov’s Distant Point at the 
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Westminster, and I look forward to it with the greater pleasure for 
having seen it before, when it was played at Unity Theatre by an anon- 
ymous cast. Since then the author has been killed in a Moscow air 
raid, the translator Hubert Griffith is an airman for the second time 
in his career, and all the values of the play itself must be reconsidered 
in the light of the Soviet’s engagement in defensive war. The values 
survive; this play and the much earlier and almost primitive Squaring 
the Circle are the achievements of Russian drama in twenty years of 
restless peace. Other works may have been as good, but they have 
not made their way effectively onto the international stage. A farce 
and a tragedy? Well, Distant Point is not altogether tragic, though 
to the confusion of the materialist it makes death a dramatic issue. 
It is as oddly remote from dogma or any form of precise definition 
as its railroad station on the Trans-Siberian line is from Moscow. 
Yet it remains loyal to the communist creed as accepted by its simple 
group of people, including both the inhabitants themselves and the 
Corps Commander and his wife who pay them an overnight visit; and 
it is sustained by humor through the doubting chorus of the former 
deacon who survives in rags and tatters from the old order to perturb 
the new. Decidedly, here is a dramatist for whom the railings are 
down, and whose question is always — what next? I think he failed 
to foresee today’s catastrophe, which has been a major surprise for 
the comrades and the doctrinaires of all parties. Only the dramatic 
poets can claim justly to have foreseen and foreshadowed it on the 
stage. While it is hard to recall the arguments of Shaw’s Apple Cart 
or Geneva, there are lines of Eliot, MacLeish, Auden, Spender that 
recur with a tone of prophecy, and make one feel uncannily that 
poets and soothsayers are related. And if Afinogenov had been able to 
tell us what was happening to the world as well as to the Soviet 
Union, his might have been a poet’s play too. It is good enough to 
rank with Chekhov and Gogol, in any event. 

André van Gyseghem’s problem was the casting and direction of 
Distant Point with wartime West End players. It is one thing to 
understand an author completely, as he does, and another to shake 
such professionals out of the habits of a lifetime or the mannerisms 
of confident youth. The result is uneven teamwork, though some 
artists realize that this play must be lived on the stage as simply as 
it was conceived in the dramatist’s mind. But I leave the theatre 
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for the darkened streets with a feeling that this must be the one 
genuine experience among the dozen straight plays that London 
is offering. 

More fashionable, A. J. Cronin’s Fupiter Laughs is in the class 
that ‘should not be missed’, as the advertisements used to say. The 
young doctor-hero played by James Mason is something of a Hamlet 
in his way, since all through the drama his mind is opposed to the 
meaningless action of events. The rest of the characters are wooden, 
men and women alike, though Raymond Lovell builds up every ges- 
ture and outline of an old physician as though he were the richest 
flesh and blood. The dialogue is consistent in good lines, the move- 
ment melodramatic; but the hero lives, and maybe the Olympian 
deity in which a man of science believes can be imagined looking 
down and pitying his encounter with life. The screen should make 
more of the tale than the stage has made, for the most important 
events, amorous and tragic, happen ‘off’, and the wisecracking would 
be better if reduced by fifty percent in volume. I sit watching such a 
play with a strange fascination, feeling its stage medium to be entirely 
the wrong one, yet marvelling at the tenacity of realistic tradition 
that brings a writer of talent to follow, in 1941, the footsteps of 
Pinero and the rest in the 1890’s. The actual period of the action can 
be placed in 1938, and happily no attempt is made to relate it to after- 
history. For the audience, therefore, the play is both escapist and 
serious. But being the latter, it may not run very long. 

The comedies by Behrman and Coward run on merrily, and now 
they are joined by The Man Who Came to Dinner, which is a drama- 
tist’s hit apart from the rich performance of Robert Morley. People 
go in the evening to see them, and would almost dress for the occasion 
if they didn’t start at six. The remaining comedies are of the kind 
that crop up, so to say, in every war and every peace. They call them- 
selves Other People’s Houses, Ducks and Drakes, The Nutmeg Tree, 
Quiet Weekend, Love in a Mist; and they are chiefly for the afternoons, 
when the suburban public, in which women predominate by twenty 
to one, is reinforced by the service youth of both sexes. Neither the 
park railings nor any other current issues bother the heads of this 
audience and its dramatists; what they like best is the easy and 
comfortable self-portraiture in character that gives occasion for 
smooth character-playing. 

By the time this is printed we shall probably have a Gielgud 
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Macbeth, and somewhere on tour is a Doctor’s Dilemma with Vivien 
Leigh; but here is the actual picture, that of a theatre boom at the 
box-office, based on very little but spending power and general boom 
in entertainment. Of course the musicals are fullest of all; and in 
one of them, Get a Load of This with Vic Oliver, new clowns in the 
shape of the Cairolis bring back recollections of Grock, the Fratellinis 
and the Cirque d’Hiver. 

For myself, I would not wish to be a disgruntled highbrow con- 
templating this scene of mixed enjoyment. It is all a great deal 
livelier than we had reason to expect a year or two ago. The liveliness 
can vanish overnight, and may easily have vanished by the time this 
is read. For the Park railings are the least of the aids to illusion 
with which we are parting daily, and theatre audiences even when 
reinforced by the Services are in truth only ghosts of the past, like 
dramatic reviewers. 

+ x * * * 

These were reflections of a Londoner on the eve of a December 
Sunday that will always be remembered. Lying here on the desk, 
they may as well be gathered now and put into the air mail. It is 
something that we can still speak to each other, and in a common 
language of thought, as our theatres have spoken for many years and 
will go on speaking, now more than ever. 
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Better Voices 


gy gocr are many reasons for the layman’s growing interest in the 
problems of speech as they bear upon his personal fortune and 
happiness. The radio and the spoken film have played their part by 
making people conscious of the variety of voices and the appeal of the 
good voice. The impetus toward self-culture fostered by advertising 
and other more disinterested pressure has long made itself felt. What- 
ever the reasons, more and more laymen of every class are coveting 
the possession of a fine voice and the ability to speak well, and are 
building up a sense of discrimination that bears importantly upon the 
theatre. Laymen who have gone through the discipline of speech and 
voice improvement themselves are going to know when and why 
actors’ voices and speech are good or bad. 

It is a challenging fact that laymen are apt to work at speech im- 
provement with more energy, zest and purpose than young people 
training to be actors and to use their voice as a major professional ‘ 
tool. At least this has been the experience of one of New York’s speech 
teachers at a dramatic school, when put in charge recently of a course 
in voice training for laymen. 

At the opening session over forty eager and intelligent adults were 
on hand. They came from all walks of life. There were teachers, social 
workers, salesmen; a research chemist, a clinical psychologist, a phy- 
sician in administrative medicine and his secretary; an interior deco- 
rator and a stenographer; lawyers and their wives. A nurse was there 
| because she wanted a voice ‘that won’t make my patients jittery and 

won’t make me jittery’. A nineteen-year old girl faced a debut and, as 
her mother said, needed to learn how to talk and walk ‘like a lady’. 
Seeking private lessons — and getting them — was an English play- 
wright who wished to master the eccentricities of ‘the American 
language’. And there was a C. P. A. whose three-year-old daughter 
| insisted on a bedtime story every night but continually interrupted 
the reading to say, ‘That isn’t right; it isn’t the way Uncle Juniper 
and Aunt Sally talk.’ 
The problems were what one might expect: speech slovenliness; 
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voices badly pitched and controlled; the vocal apparatus tight; the 
speech muscles uncoordinated with the rest of the body; tonal insen- 
sitivity and even a case of tonal deafness; diffidence, uncertainty, lack 
of confidence. Practically all of these adults read badly — a commen- 
tary on our educational system. But the significant thing was that 
they knew something was wrong and were willing and ready to do 
something about it. There was no difficulty in getting them to learn, 
as is so frequently the case with young actors; no problem in setting 
up an atmosphere of workshop cooperation in which all trace of self- 
consciousness quickly vanished. Nor had these laymen come to class 
to practise the familiar and subtle art of sabotage. Posture and relaxa- 
tion exercises which bore students of ‘the drama’, these were play to 
them. Drill, drill, and then drill; that was what they came for. There 
was not one among them to say: ‘Why, d4ut why, should I bother? 
Nell So-and-so has been a star since she was eighteen and she never 
took a voice lesson in her life.’ 

This experience could doubtless be matched by many teachers of 
voice who have had dealings with non-professional learners. At an 
eastern girls’ school a class in speech was recently thrown open to the 
faculty, which — much to the amazement of the person in charge — 
descended upon it in a body and provided the teacher with the best 
group of students she had ever had. A New York actress and producer 
of plays recently found herself with an emergency call from an official 
in the OPM who was terrified at the prospect of facing groups of 
small business men the country over in order to explain the hardships 
entailed by the priorities system. He had the facts cold, but he knew 
they would have to be presented in the most effective and persuasive 
manner; so he appealed to the professional. 

Laymen who go through a period of training in speech will have the 
satisfaction of coming out with voices that do not make other people 
and themselves ‘jittery’. But more than that, they will have been 
taught that if they want to find voice in its perfection, they must 
listen to the best speech in the theatre. Perhaps this is a dangerous 
lesson. The theatre may well beware. 











Some Film Actors 


AMONG the multitudinous new stars that cluster on the Holly- 
wood horizon each year, there are many — far too many — that 
flare up for one brief moment of fame and then disappear from 
view. A few can always be found, however, who break away from 
the myriads of the mediocre, the publicity-nurtured untalented, and 
rise to a secure position in the film firmament. Here, and on the 
pages that follow, are some of the actors and actresses who have 
made themselves known in Hollywood films this year. Most of their 
names are not unfamiliar to followers of theatre, radio, or foreign 
films; some have been in Hollywood before, others are on their first 
journey to the west coast; but all of them are assured of a welcome 
there for some time to come. — Editors’ Note 


Richard Whorf 

Richard Whorf is a man of many talents. As actor, designer, painter, 
he had already won an enthusiastic following before he recently under- 
took his first motion picture role in Blues in the Night. And even in 
films he will not be held to playing parts, for his contract with Warner 
Brothers provides for stints as director and writer as well. Acting, 
however, seems always to have filled the major part of Richard 
Whorf’s schedule, at least since 1920 when he joined the Copley The- 
atre in Boston, and went on to fill 150 roles in eleven years, as well as 
designing shows along the line. When he finally joined the semi- 
permanent company of the Lunts a few years ago, he was well pre- 
pared to enact such variously demanding roles as Christopher Sly 
in The Taming of the Shrew, Mercury in Amphitryon 38, Dave Cor- 
ween, the reporter, in There Shall Be No Night (which he also de- 
signed). There is about Richard Whorf an intense vitality, a con- 
centration of effort, that brings him always sharply to notice, and 
made his portrayal of Jigger Pine the focal point of Blues in the Night. 


Van Heflin 
Some day Van Heflin may regret that he has demonstrated to the 


powers that cast films a marked aptitude for playing rebels against 
society. Having built the role of the recalcitrant newspaperman in the 
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SOME FILM ACTORS 


stage version of The Ph.ladelphia Story, he returned to Hollywood, 
which had shown no particular interest in his talents on previous trips 
west, and won himself the meaty but misanthropic parts of Bill King 
in H. M. Pulham, Esq. and Jeff Hartnett in Fohnny Eager. If he 
mourns the monotony of his movie roles, he can always console him- 
self with the variety implicit in some 2000 performances he has 
played over the radio, including dramatic leads in several productions. 
And if this does not satisfy him, he can look back on a stage experience 
which included, besides The Philadelphia Story, a period of repertory 
at the Hedgerow Theatre, and roles in plays like Mr. Moneypenny, 
The Bride of Torotzko and End of Summer. 


Elizabeth Bergner 

Although Paris Calling is Elizabeth Bergner’s first Hollywood film, 
she has been seen on American screens many times in such British- 
made pictures as Catherine the Great and As You Like It. She first ap- 
peared in German films as far back as 1923, only three years after she 
had embarked upon the distinguished stage career which carried her 
in leading roles from her native Austria to the stages of all Europe. 
Broadway remembers her as the piquant and pathetic Gemma of 
Escape Me Never which she played on the stage as well as the screen. 
Within her small frame, and through large eyes that seem always 
filled with wonder, Elizabeth Bergner embodies a diminutive gal- 
lantry, an inner glow that shines even through such dull surroundings 
as Paris Calling. 


Lana Turner 

Lana Turner is the Hollywood star of fable. She did not come to films 
trailing clouds of acting glory; she was ‘discovered’, while still a high- 
school student, eating lunch at a drugstore counter — the success 
dream that is every pretty American’s birthright. However, unlike 
many similar discoveries, Lana Turner has gone on to motion picture 
heights, with her films large moneymakers and James Stewart, Clark 
Gable, Spencer Tracy and Robert Taylor as her most recent leading 
men. It is not only her blonde beauty, and an intensive sweater cam- 
paign, that have won her an eager following. She has glamour besides, 
that compound of warmth and vitality that, taken with a certain sin- 
cerity, mean as much in the roles she plays as the ability to communi- 
cate fine variations of character. With film acting largely conditioned 
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by photography, direction and a personality that registers through 
the camera’s eye, Lana Turner is all that the screen could ask. 


Victor Moore 
Despite the fact that Victor Moore made his film debut in 1915 and 


has stormed the Hollywood battlements several times since, Louisiana 
Purchase is his first real film success, unless he counts a succés d’estime 
in Leo McCarey’s Make Way for Tomorrow a few years ago. His Sena- 
tor Loganberry is so very appealing in camera close-up, and his 
particular style of comic pathos comes across so well in this latest 
picture, that it is hard to understand why he has not always been 
successful on the screen as he has everywhere else. For Victor Moore 
has heard the sweet music of theatre applause for nearly fifty years. 
In the heyday of vaudeville, he was one of its favorite buffoons, cov- 
ering the country many times in its service. At that time legitimate 
and film roles were merely intermissions between vaudeville tours; 
and when he finally did desert his first love, it was only to move over 
to its polished offshoot, musical comedy. There he has happily re- 
mained, building up to such parts as Winterbottom in Of Thee I Sing 
and Loganberry whom he played in the stage as well as the screen 
version of Louisiana Purchase. 


Michele Morgan and Paul Henreid 

Michele Morgan and Paul Henreid are two young European actors 
whose motion pictures preceded them to America. Henreid, who was 
Paul von Hernreid in Austria, had his dramatic training in Vienna, 
and spent the five years before he came to America in England, al- 
ternating between stage and screen. It was during this sojourn that 
he played a villain in Carol Reed’s Night Train, which filled 
American screens for many months. Before he left New York for 
Hollywood last year, he had made his mark on Broadway with a 
pungent characterization of the Nazi consul in Flight to the West. Mlle. 
Morgan’s experience has been limited almost entirely to roles in 
French films such as L’Orage and Quai des Brumes which made their 
way to this country. Yoan of Paris, the picture that introduces these 
two players to Hollywood, does them both service, for it gives Paul 
Henreid a chance to throw off the yoke of unsympathetic parts in the 
rewarding role of an heroic French aviator, and sets off generously the 
simplicity and fresh beauty of Michele Morgan. 
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Sam Jaffe as Hymie, the phenomenal waiter in Cafe Crown, Second Avenue 
theatrical restaurant, and Morris Carnovsky as the flamboyant old actor, 
king of the Yiddish stage, are the focal points of an engaging backstage 
comedy written by H. S. Kraft and directed by Elia Kazan. 




















The Critical Arena 


II. The Theatre of Alexander Woollcott + 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 





Alexander W oollcott 
by Miguel Covarrubias 


‘T NEVER knew’, said a neighbor of Alexander Woollcott’s, one 
Jimmy McCarthy aged ten, ‘that Mr. Woollcott wrote the 
interruption to Alice in Wonderland.’ This surprised discovery, ac- 
cording to Mr. Woollcott himself, almost caused the complete aban- 
donment of his prefaces to other tales, and that would indeed have 
been a loss both to novelists and to their publishers. For there is 
nobody better equipped in style and temperament to tell a story of 
his own or to sell a story for another man than Alexander Woollcott. 
It seems quite safe to say that he holds the palm unchallenged as the 
best story-teller among dramatic critics. He has the true raconteur’s 
power to retell a tale he has enjoyed in such a way that he can always 
make other men enjoy it with him. This talent was certainly a major 
source of the almost unequaled influence that Mr. Woollcott wielded 
for so many years as dramatic critic of The New York Times and later 
of the World. He could make friends for an actor or a playwright that 
he liked, and make an audience for a play, within the limits of a 
column. When he wanted to, that is, for his friendliness was not 
unbounded nor was his keen wit without barbs. 

There were two other elements — less happy but no less active — 
that added to Mr. Woollcott’s large following. One was his habit of 
using his critical columns to comment — pleasantly or not — upon 
actors and people in the audience and other critics, in a style familiar 
in gossip columns today and attractive to readers who felt that such 
personal confidences brought them into closer relationship with the 
group of initiates to which Mr. Woollcott belonged. If you had read 
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Mr. Woollcott’s column in the morning, you were pretty sure to have 
something amusing to talk about at tea or at dinner, although the 
subject of conversation might very well have nothing whatever to do 
with last night’s play or the taste and talent of the dramatist and 
actors involved in it. 

The third factor in Mr. Woollcott’s success was undoubtedly Mr. 
Woollcott himself. He has as much personality and projection as any 
star. Even if he had wanted to suppress it he could probably not have 
done so, and there is no evidence that he ever tried. Long before he 
took to playing parts on a stage he put on a good act, regularly, in 
the auditorium. Nobody who went to first nights when Woollcott did 
can forget how he loped down the aisle — usually when it was clear 
of other attractions — turned down his seat, surveyed the house 
before he sat down, with a greeting here and a nod there, establishing 
his presence like a prima donna. And he repeated that performance 
with fair regularity in his reviews. For a man who can tell a story as 
well as he can that is a fine start. 

But all of this has little to do with the essential aspects of dra- 
matic criticism, nor do you ever get the feeling from Mr. Woollcott’s 
writing that he felt a responsibility toward the theatre, such as 
Brooks Atkinson feels, for example, or that he knew the theatre and 
loved it as devotedly as John Mason Brown does, or as Woollcott 
himself loves a good novel, a good friend, or a good game of poker. 
There were certain plays that he loved and certain people of the 
theatre and a certain human excitement and allure that centred in 
and about a theatre. These he could bring to life for you. 

If all of this is true, Woollcott’s own writings should be the best 
proof of it. Like George Jean Nathan, he has reprinted the pieces he 
is willing to stand by — far less in number than Mr. Nathan’s gener- 
ous array and even among the few, less regular play reviews, but 
enough to furnish selections for use as evidence. 

For a first example of his ability as a story-teller take this para- 
graph from Woollcott’s joyous account of an incident in Chaplin’s 
film, The Pilgrim. Even the films themselves, with all their equip- 
ment, would be hard put to it to make the spirit of that moment more 
vivid. The story finds Chaplin in trouble. He is under arrest in the 
custody of a sheriff who has done his best but failed in an endeavor 
not to be touched by the prisoner’s mystified and naive anxiety: 

“The sheriff looks the other way to give the little rascal a chance, 
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and is visibly disappointed when he looks back again and finds his 
captive waiting patiently for further instructions. The sheriff's roving 
eye lights on a tuft of flowers growing on a hillock far beyond the 
border. He bids Chaplin go pick them for him. For a moment the 
incredulous prisoner stares in astonishment at the red, sweaty, hairy 
face thus demanding a nosegay. Then he scurries across the line and 
is lost to sight. Over the face aforesaid there spreads a smile that is 
half benevolence, half amused content. And it is still there as the 
sheriff turns his horse’s head toward home, gives a shake to the reins 
and jogs away. The picture seems about to fade into nothingness, 
when suddenly, over the edge of the landscape, comes a cloud of dust. 
And out of it, tearing along for dear life, a pure and innocent heart 
pumping overtime, a world of conscientiousness expressed in the very 
line of the ducked head and in every wiggle of those traveling legs, 
comes Chaplin — bringing the flowers. It was almost more than I 
could bear.’ 

That is typical Woollcott — clear, simple, sentimental, evocative 
prose. But equally typical is this paragraph which follows it: 

‘This enthusiasm for the matchless art of Charlie Chaplin is not 
new in my repertoire of enthusiasms. I hope that no one will misread 
these paragraphs as the output of one who is just taking him up in a 
serious way. It is astounding how every season someone does do that. 
No year ever has a chance to slip by without some self-important 
fellow getting to his feet and announcing his own discovery that this 
Chaplin fellow is no mere buffoon, but a comedian of considerable 
ability.’ 

And lest a single instance seems weighted, here are two more — 
two out of many endlessly repeated that show Woollcott himself 
popping up to applaud somebody or to make faces at somebody in the 
body of his reviews: 

‘It should be said that by never a word or gesture, by never a 
glance out across the footlights, does the author of Outward Bound 
point a moral or shake a finger of admonition. But in no time the 
strong suction of the play draws the audience aboard the nameless 
craft. Each onlooking sinner knows full well that, save for a little 
extra time in which to consider and perhaps repack that luggage, he, 
too, is on the boat — sailing with terrible swiftness to he knows not 
what. We saw this spell work with the first New York audience which 
a succession of limousines and taxis had deposited (grand and brimful 
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of food) at the door of the Ritz Theatre. Not a bad lot, these first- 
nighters. To be sure, they are an incorrigibly trivial group of mortals, 
spending without heed or stint the forty winks allotted to them out 
of eternity for their visit on this earth. They have just a moment 
here; but, unlike you and your friends, they spend a lot of that 
moment in fierce preoccupation with such questions as the conduct of 
their neighbors, the intricacies of the income tax, and the wisdom of 
taking a partner out of an original two-bid double. Unlike you and 
your friends, they devote an incredibly small part of each year to 
speculation as to how and why they came on earth and what about it. 
“Mr. Vane’s play stopped them short. He came to them with his 
odd blend of modern tolerance and an ancient piety, and they could 
not choose but hear. It was the memory of their wide eyes and their 
silent procession out of the theatre when the piece was done which 
made it at once so exasperating and so amusing an experience to pick 
up one newspaper next day and learn from its short, severe review 
that we had all been attending a flippant and blasphemous play.’ 


‘At that lackadaisical and homely comedy, The Shannons of 
Broadway, written by James Gleason and so beautifully played by 
him, I beat my palms together and beamed rosily, and though Percy 
Hammond gazed at me, I suppose, with lazy surprise and George 
Jean Nathan eyed me with Arctic distaste, I battled unsuccessfully 
against that curious tendency to choke up with which you are familiar 
if, for instance, you ever tried to read Mr. Dickens’ “A Christmas 
Carol” aloud.’ 

It is best to pay no attention to such personal interruptions if you 
really desire to get the kernels out of Woollcott’s theatre recordings, 
to discover what — with his special talents and his peculiar limita- 
tions — he was able to vivify for his own day and to recreate for 
theatre-lovers of a later day out of those rich theatre years. 

He was never afraid to admit a mistake, as his second thoughts 
on Franz Werfel’s Goat Song indicate. They are included in a long, 
conscientious restudy of the entire play which tells the complicated 
story in a way that Werfel himself might well envy. It begins: 

“Revised in the leisure of a fifth night, seen this time by a com- 
paratively prepared mind and with the further advantage of the better 
perspective which a seat back under the balcony affords, the Theatre 
Guild’s prodigious Goat Song seems to me a great and beautiful play — 
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a timeless, untethered play of the stature, say, of Peer Gynt. ... 
And it ends: 

‘The Guild has done this play beautifully. Its production, 
mounted by Simonson, directed by Ben Ami, is one of the memorable 
achievements of the American theatre. The cast is a mighty one. To 
George Gaul, who gives the most spacious performance of his career 
as the lord of the manor; to Alfred Lunt, who, as the dank, bitter, 
frustrated student leader of the uprising, trails clouds of the French 
Revolution through the rich tapestry of the play; to Lynn Fontanne, 
who, as the scornful, stricken Iphigenia in this altar piece, enters 
magnificently with him at last into one of the most beautiful collo- 
quies of the modern theatre; to Dwight Frye, as the consciously futile 
Mirko; and to that one unfailing actor, Edward G. Robinson, who 
acts to perfection the eternal Kibitzer at the messy game which 
Christendom ever plays — to these, Albert Bruning and other actors 
in this extraordinary tragedy, Goat Song must come as a memorable 
experience, meat to men who have been on a long diet of macaroons. 
Even if Goat Song proves too dismaying or too heady a potion for 
the million, they will remember it long after they have forgotten a 
hundred other plays. And I will too. And you, perhaps.’ 

But, when all is said and done, what does that graciously recon- 
sidered review, with its generous praise, tell you about Goat Song in 
the theatre, about what the director, the designer, the actors tried 
to do with Werfel’s difficult script or what means they used to accom- 
plish it? Nothing, really. Read it and see. 

Only one more note from Woollcott’s pen to show how much more 
deeply he was concerned with the whole event in the theatre, includ- 
ing his surroundings, than he was with what was going on on the 
stage. Woollcott had never seen Duse until the night of her first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan in 1923. It was a stirring night and 
Woollcott recognized the magic in the air and knew that it was not 
Ibsen’s own Ellida Wangel but ‘Duse in her own person who was so 
thrilling and so startling’. He saw that ‘Duse was beauty in motion 

. not her hands alone but every line of her was like thrilling and 
aching music become animate. . .. She is right as the Winged 
Victory is right — as inexplicably and as satisfyingly.’ 

Keenly sensitive and openly responsive as he was to beauty, it is 
not surprising to find that he went to eight out of ten of Duse’s per- 
formances here that season. But even their magic could not quite 
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subdue him. Here are two paragraphs, one from his review of the 
first performance, the other of the last. They tell their own tale. 


“In the inch and the moment that remained it could be recorded 
that for once in a way at the Metropolitan the last moments of the 
program were not scuffled out of existence by the flight of the audi- 
ence. Also that a list of who was there would fill two columns and 
make, in booklet form, a handy reference to Who’s Really Who in 
New York. Also that the actor who played the Stranger, Memo 
Benassi, was magnificent. And that at the back of the auditorium, 
where the faithful stood (some hearing a good deal and some not 
hearing a word), the imperial Morris Gest might have been seen 
looking as though the more than $30,000 paid in at the box-office for 
this one performance constituted a not unpleasant feature of the 
evening. It was, as a matter of fact, the largest taking for a single 
commercial performance in the history of the American theatre.’ 

“The great audience stayed on and on in the theatre, seemingly 
loath to say good-bye. At that performance your correspondent gave 
up his own seats in order that John Barrymore and Madge Kennedy 
might sit at Duse’s feet, and for the surrendered tickets he received a 
premium rather richer than those demanded by the regular scalpers 
along Broadway. It was the sight of those two in tears at the rueful 
beauty and great tragic truth of this Italian woman.’ 


And so— what! Thousands of people read Alec Woollcott who 
had never bothered to read any dramatic criticism before. That was 
something. People who had never gone to theatre went to see what 
he had seen. And that was something, too, although they often 
missed, as he did, the best of what was there and did not learn to 
understand what they were seeing. There is no doubt that a new 
audience was being made for the theatre during those years, and it is 
only fair to assume that Woollcott’s enthusiasm for the things he 
enjoyed, and the friendly air with which he surrounded the theatre in 
general, may have helped to make that audience, as his praise cer- 
tainly helped to make the fortunes of certain plays and players. But 
of the real fabric of the theatre of his day behind the footlights there 
is little to cull from his reprinted reviews. There is nothing, for ex- 
ample, to compare with “The Mother of the Two-a-day’, that im- 
peccable and uproarious account of the four Marx Brothers and their 


enterprising, patient and inventive parent.* 
* The quotes are from Alexander Woollcott’s Going to Pieces, Putnam. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY GJON MILI 





BHUPESH GUHA, Hindu dancer, caught by Gjon Mili’s camera toward 
the finish of a vigorous, off-centre leap. The camera has fixed a moment of 
pulsating strength through the head, shoulders and arms that might easily 


escape the eyes of a spectator less perceptive than Mili. 
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FRANK O. ROBERTS on stilts at a happy point of a Liberian (Negro- 
African) dance. The advantage of Gjon Mili’s apparatus and technique is 
that it frees the camera and the dancer with it of the law of gravitation — 
obviating the necessity of the posed still, bane of all dance photography. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM at the peak of a swinging turn from Lefer to the 
World. High speed photography makes it possible to record the quality of 
relaxation that appears even in the most exhilarating moments of a fine dan- 
cer’s work, a quality almost incapable of capture by any other method. 
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*‘DOWNBEAT’, a multiflash photograph of a blow on a small, swinging 
drum as struck by Franziska Boas, authority on dance percussion instru- 
ments. Photogr aphs of this sort are made possible by the stroboscopic lens, 
a shutter apparatus that permits a series of split-second exposures, and the 
biplane filament lamp — the brightest incandescent tungsten light source 
available — all developed by Gjon Mili who moved over into photography 
from the field of engineering. The four pictures of this portfolio have been 
selected from an exhibition of Mr. Mili’s work at the Museum of Modern 
Art until March first, entitled “Dance in Movement’. Not only do they dis- 
play extraordinary beauty of design but they provide the dancer with cov- 
eted visual evidence of the precision, quality and expressiveness sought in 
hours, days and years of thought and practice. 




















Ventures Forward in Opera 


GEORGE BEISWANGER 


O ONE can say just what it is that after years of lethargy has set 
N going the lively interest in opera all over the United States. 
It may be a new familiarity with the music of great operas through 
records and radio. It may be the influx of operatic directors, conduc- 
tors and designers from Europe or the increasing influence of gradu- 
ates of the Juilliard School of the Opera who have gone out to cities 
and towns to continue their work. It may be an impulse stemming 
from the colleges and universities whose theatre presentations are 
more and more being supplemented with musical and dance per- 
formances. It may even be the challenge to American music lovers 
and music makers that followed the quick, expensive and complete 
failure of the American Lyric Theatre three years ago. 

Whatever its sources, the impulse is here, centred especially on 
opera in English, with American singers and, wherever good material is 
available, on operas with music and librettos by Americans. It is 
not a chauvinistic impulse, however, but rather a test of our creative 
and interpretive powers in a field too little cultivated in America 
before. How the test is being met may be seen in a handful of lusty 
projects, one of them already well-grounded in ten years of achieve- 
ment but the rest new. 

Youngest is the New Opera Company, sponsored by Mrs. Lytle 
Hull with Antal Dorati as general director, which came through its 
first season this past fall with a hit production of La Vie Parisienne 
and enough audience support to assure a return engagement this 
spring. American singers, the dimensions of intimate opera, a two- 
fifty top — these desiderata were effected, not without some com- 
promises, it is true, but with success where it counts, at the box- 
office. Cost Fan Tutte and Macbeth were sung in the original; the 
translations used for Pigue Dame (given as The Queen of Spades) and 
La Vie Parisienne were by no means distinguished or even altogether 
satisfactory; the decor for the four productions left much to be desired 
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and the staging, though fresh and lively, fell short of good theatre. 
But there was no compromise on musicianship from the musical 
directors, among them Dr. Fritz Busch of Glyndebourne repute, and 
from the orchestra, nor — considering its youth and inexperience — 
from the singing personnel. Some fine voices and personable acting 
presences were uncovered, and the talent scouts duly impressed. 
Whether this latter fact is a rock upon which the new company will 
founder remains to be seen, as also its capacity to weather a first 
success without being turned from those of its purposes as yet only 
partially achieved. But it is something to have opera take over a 
Broadway theatre and get away with it. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, now in its fourth season, has 
been working out a similar program under the musical and artistic 
leadership of Sylvan Levin, with Hans Wolmuth as stage director 
and C. David Hocker as general manager. The twenty-two soloists 
on the permanent roster, products of this country’s own schools and 
teachers, have been selected with equal emphasis upon vocal equip- 
ment, histrionic talent and stage presence, and are required by con- 
tract to take up permanent residence in Philadelphia. This latter 
stipulation makes possible an extensive and continuous schedule of 
preparation which allots each production at least twenty-five full- 
cast rehearsals and three or four with orchestra, the latter supplied 
by the Curtis Institute. Both musical and stage directors participate 
in the rehearsals from the beginning, and it is the rule rather than the 
exception for the full company to be present, since a lead in one opera 
may have a subordinate role in a second and an understudy assign- 
ment in a third. Each member of the company thus has the oppor- 
tunity to study every role for which his or her voice may be suited. 

All this makes for an atmosphere of cooperative adventure in 
which the participants, paid very little by way of actual salary and 
often supporting themselves by jobs outside, receive their remunera- 
tion in the fellowship of hard work and solid achievement. The com- 
pany allows but $500 a performance for its settings and $1000 a year 
for costumes. The lavish ruled out, there is need as well as point in 
an expenditure of ingenuity and imagination which has brought 
freshness of approach to the staging and an integrity of design so 
frequently lacking in opera production elsewhere. Since there is much 
to venture and little to lose, experiment has spread to the score itself, 
bringing such daring but nonetheless sound innovations as the use 
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of a tenor in the roles of Siebel (Faust) and Octavian (Rosenkavalier). 

Besides such standard works as Carmen, Faust, Madame Butterfly, 
Traviata and La Bohéme, the company’s six to eight productions a year 
have included first American performances in English of Pelléas and 
Mélisande, Eugene Onegin, Der Rosenkavalier, Ravel’s L’Heure 
Espagnole, Puccini’s I/ Tabarro, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi, 
the American premiére of Reznicek’s Spiel oder Ernst, and the stage 
premiére of Gian-Carlo Menotti’s radio opera, The Old Maid and the 
Thief. Starting out with the intention of accustoming its audi- 
ences by degrees to opera in English, the company found the trans- 
lations by Sylvan Levin and others so thoroughly approved by popu- 
lar and critical acclaim, its productions in Italian and French suffering 
at the box-office in comparison, that by the end of its third season it 
adopted an all-English policy. The company has been successful on 
the whole at the box-office, its prices, scaled as low as fifty cents, 
bringing in an audience that has averaged around 2900 a performance 
and has been largely new to opera. The company has operated at a 
deficit, but the figure, from three to seven thousand dollars a year, 
is low and on the way to being erased altogether. Arrangements have 
been completed for a first tour, under Sol Hurok management. 

The promise of these two companies throws into large perspective 
the pioneering achievement of the Juilliard School of the Opera in 
the course of the past ten years. Under the directorship of Albert 
Stoessel, thirty-one operas have been given a total of 137 perform- 
ances, all but two in English or English translation. Among these have 
been the premiéres of five operas by Americans: Yack and the Bean- 
stalk, Erskine-Gruenberg; Helen Retires, Erskine-Antheil; Maria 
Malibran, Simon-Bennett; Garrick, Simon-Stoessel; The Sleeping 
Beauty, Erskine-Rubinstein; and such other novelties for New York 
as Vaughan-Williams’ The Poisoned Kiss, Malipiero’s I/ Finto Ar- 
lecchino, Josten’s Foseph and His Brethren, Richard Strauss’ Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole and Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas. 
Even the frequently heard composers have been represented by works 
rarely staged in the United States, new experiences to a great majority 
of the 200,000 who have attended the performances during the decade. 

Remarkable as this record is, there lies behind it an even more 
impressive achievement, the working out of a course of training in 
opera which has already taken eleven of its alumni directly to the 
Metropolitan Opera and has studded the country with graduates 
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who as teachers and organizers in widely scattered communities 
have been building the soil from which the native plant is springing. 
The Juilliard curriculum is grounded in the conception of opera as 
theatre. If students receive a thorough musical training, they are also 
initiated into the mysteries of acting, ensemble, stage techniques 
and mechanics backstage. On stage, they work with each other, 
with the orchestra, with designer and crew. They not only learn how 
to move in an opera set but how it gets made and put into place. The 
workshop becomes as familiar territory as the studio. As a matter of 
fact, twenty-three of the operas given during the decade were newly 
designed by F. J. Kiesler, scenic director, or under his supervision. 
Recently exhibited at the New York Public Library, the documents 
of this the only continuous venture in decor in American opera his- 
tory testify to the firm grasp upon the whole of opera production 
which is the Juilliard trait and characteristic. 

Of the five new American operas presented at Juilliard, ‘Fack and 
the Beanstalk has had a subsequent and extensive performance career. 
It is no reflection on the other four that this has not been their for- 
tune, too. Means have simply been lacking, other than the réclame 
generated by a hit-success, for advancing a new opera and especially 
a new American opera past its premiére. It is to remedy this lack, 
which more than any other reason has kept the composer away from 
the opera field, that the League of Composers last year initiated a 
plan for the encouragement of production in the music and drama 
departments of colleges and universities and in professional art and 
music schools of operas specially commissioned for the purpose. 
Already more than a dozen institutions have been lined up, and new 
operas and lyric plays will be forthcoming as fast as sufficient funds 
for commissions are available and the composers can go to work. 
To bring the plan into operation in the meantime and also to open 
drawers covered with the dust of neglect, operas by such composers 
as Ernest Bacon, Arthur Benjamin, Marc Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, 
Louis Gruenberg, Douglas Moore, Lazare Saminsky, Randall Thomp- 
son and Virgil Thomson have been made available for production. 
How the plan will work remains to be seen, but the initial success of 
the National Theatre Conference in setting up a similar program for 
the production of new plays augurs well for the League of Com- 
posers’ setup. Some such scheme is obviously essential if American 
opera is to be anything more than a pious hope. 
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A Free Theatre for a Free People 


Challenge to America 


PAOLO MILANO 


This fifth contribution to the THEATRE ARTS series on a free 
theatre is written by a distinguished Italian critic and historian, 
once Associate Editor of Scenario and Revista Italiana del 
Dramma and drama editor of Italia Litteraria, now on the facul- 
ties of Queens College and the New School for Social Research. 

— Editors’ Note 


HAVE forgotten his name, but I shall never forget the face or the 

words of the man who, in 1938, represented expiring Loyalist Spain 
at an International Congress of the Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 
With a charming reserve, he told us that in Barcelona and Madrid, 
under incessant bombardments, they were putting on classical plays, 
they were opening avant-garde theatres, they were planning shows for 
children. Suddenly we saw him slip out of the room. (I had found 
out that he was constantly at the post-office, awaiting a telegram 
about his children, who were exposed to daily air-raids.) Then he re- 
entered the room, on tiptoes. ‘In Spain, it isn’t propaganda which 
we ask for on the stage,’ he continued. ‘We want real theatre. We 
are thirsty for art.’ And he smiled. 

I should like to say a word about the role — the hoped-for role — 
of the American theatre in the world we live in today. Obviously I 
cannot speak out of my knowledge of the American theatre. My ac- 
quaintance with it is still too green, too full of lacunae. But, having 
been until a few years ago a drama critic on the other side of the 
Atlantic, I know something about the significance which the American 
theatre today holds for the average intellectual of the Old World, 
the man-in-the-street of European culture. 

There lies over Europe a cultural blackout, a totalitarian black- 
out. This darkness is ominous, it is dense, but it is not impenetrable, 
and it is certainly articulate. Intellectuals are deprived of their 
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working tools, of the weapons, so to speak, of their daily struggle. 
Cultural magazines fall one by one, or else are distorted to repugnant 
ends. Theatres are abandoned, or turned into propaganda tribunes 
or circuses to distract the oppressors and the oppressed. On the one 
hand, day-to-day worries — the scarcity of food, treason that lurks 
everywhere, political murders — make purely artistic preoccupations 
seem absurd; but, on the other hand, the desire that art should flourish 
somewhere, in spite of everything, is as imperative for those intellec- 
tuals as the instinct for self-preservation, as the need to survive. 

In this discouraging twilight, the intellectuals of Europe look 
toward America, the eternal land of promise, which they imagine much 
more self-assured, freedom-bound and zealous than perhaps it is in 
reality. One could sum up their common feeling in the opening 
line of Goethe’s famous little poem on the United States: ‘ Amerika, 
du hast es besser . . .” , “America, you are better off’. 

I receive, as others do, letters from my European friends, who are, 
or were, for the most part in the theatre. The letters almost all end in 
the same appeal, they almost cry aloud: ‘Work for the theatre, work 
for us, too!’ I see them, my European friends — drama critics, students 
of the drama, actors and actresses — bent over a back number (since 
foreign journals are forbidden merchandise in Europe) of one of Amer- 
ica’s beautiful theatre magazines, printed on a rich paper that to the 
eyes of an impoverished Europe seems miraculous in itself, with articles 
full of ideas, and hope, and forecasts of future work. Hereafter — and 
we don’t know for how long — the American theatre will be the 
only free and living theatre in the world. And, because of circum- 
stances which stem both from this country’s tradition and from the 
uninterrupted immigration of intellectuals, it is, or could soon be, a 
supernational theatre. 

It has been suggested that American culture is to European culture 
about what Roman culture was to Greek in the time of Caesar or 
Augustus. Greek culture vas splendid, but limited both geographically 
and socially: it belonged to a small part of a people then already on 
the threshold of ruin and slavery. The problem for Rome was not 
so much to assimilate that culture as to widen its scope, to enrich its 
substance, to universalize it, to make it the legacy of the entire world. 
To the United States also falls the immense task of making of Euro- 
pean culture something above and beyond all national boundaries, 
with meaning for all, something definitely and gloriously pan-human. 
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This is doubly true in so far as the theatre is concerned. The theatre 
does not need much effort to become universal; it is already. Can 
it be said that Ibsen belongs to Scandinavia more than to the France of 
Antoine and Lugné-Poé, to the Russia of the Moscow Art Theatre, or 
to the Italy of Eleonora Duse? I think not. We know that great play- 
wrights — much more than great poets or great sculptors — belong to 
everyone. The production on the stage of so many lands, the interpre- 
tation by actors of different language, the living contact with a public 
of so many nations, assure for every great play a universality that is, 
so to speak, natural and inevitable. It is the American theatre that can 
create on the stages of the United States a prefiguration of that uni- 
versal culture which a war-torn world expects of this country. 

Drama has still another great function today. Everyone complains 
of the mechanization and brutalizing of the arts by so many broad- 
casts and motion pictures, as well as printed or recorded reproductions. 
The problem is both hackneyed and overcomplicated, and this is not 
the place to discuss it again, or to attempt to solve it. But one thing is 
certain: that of all the arts the theatre is the hardest to mechanize. 
Drama is the kingdom of the word: Sire /e Mot, as Gaston Baty called 
it once, His Majesty the Word. It is an art-form which offers to men a 
direct, an inescapable contact with the highest values of human in- 
tellect. In the theatre, when a poet speaks to us, it is difficult to stay 
purely passive, to be a mere sensory receptor. Drama asks much 
more than that, a complete participation of head and heart together. 

If I am not mistaken, the United States has today an opportunity 
to create a theatrical milieu of a very high order, with an inheritance 
of diversified experiences to draw on in the future. Is this (someone is 
sure to ask) the time to cherish such ambitions? The nation is, 
and should be, passionately concerned with victory on the military 
front. Is it utopian to hope for a theatrical rejuvenescence at the 
same moment — to work on plays, stagings, interpretations? I think 
not. This present World War is a éotal war in more senses than 
even the military strategists perceive. It is a war which will also be 
won on the stage: and not by dramatized ideologies, but by art; by the 
proof that disinterested art is as indispensable to man as the food he 
eats, that it is all the more essential and vital in war-time or under the 
threat of tyranny. To succeed in bringing to life on the boards a world 
which is the exact opposite of the one dictators would like to impose — 
that is one way to offset their intimidations. 
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CRITIC ON THE ROAD 
Accustomed as I Am, by Fohn 
Mason Brown. W.W. Norton: $2. 
oo is no telling whether cross- 
country lecturers will laugh or cry 

at John Mason Brown’s Accustomed 
as I Am, a series of giddy, witty and 
delightfully written essays (what else 
can you call them) on the life that a 
lecturer leads. As to the rest of Mr. 
Brown’s audience, there is no doubt 
that they will all laugh with him even 
when he laughs at himself. The book 
is really funny from the first skit 
called ‘We Have with Us Tonight’ on 
the freaks and foibles of the clan of 
introducers to the last paragraph of 
‘Home Is the Hunter’ when the lec- 
turer back from his trip, back from 
his enormous opportunity to do the 
talking generally without interruption 
wherever he goes, suddenly finds him- 
self at his own dinner-table with no- 
body caring what he has said or what 
he has seen. ‘Suddenly you are listen- 
ing. Yes, really listening. What is 
more, you are enjoying it. Plank by 
plank, you have been robbed of your 
latform manner but even as you 
wom you keep hoping to yourself 
that someday, somewhere, some kind 

ople will perhaps be willing to 
isten to you again.’ 

Reception committees, toast mas- 
ters, local satirists, the men who mis- 
manage slides, sleepy audiences, pro- 
fessional questioners all come in for 
their share of pleasant and very 
friendly abuse. What Mr. Brown 
doesn’t do to them Hirschfeld does in 
his brilliant and blistering illustra- 
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tions. Hotels and railroad trains are 
the only institutions that do not 
suffer at the author’s hands. Never- 
theless, even he who runs as he reads 
will note that this most popular lec- 
turer on the theatre dares to spoof his 
accomplices only as a man might josh 
his best girl because he knows that 
they love him and he loves them. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


ORESTES-HAMLET THEME 
Dark Legend, A Study in Murder, 
by Frederic Wertham, M.D. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce: $2.75. 
I’ THERE are only thirty-two plots 
in the playwriting world, as some 
authorities assert, there are even 
fewer themes, certainly fewer that 
have fascinated and inspired the 
greatest poets. Of that number is the 
“dark legend’ that runs through The 
Libation Bearers, Hamlet, Mourning 
Becomes Electra. Since Aeschylus 
first gave form and visible substance 
to it, the hidden struggle between son 
and mother has challenged the play- 
wright to his greatest effort. The 
theme is so deep-rooted in human 
nature, so basic to the growth and 
development of the free spirit of man 
that it appears again and again in 
= dramatic form. Dr. Wertham 
not only contributed to his own 
special field of medicine and psychol- 
ogy by this case history of a seven- 
teen-year-old matricide, but he has 
given to the student of the theatre — 
the actor, director, critic— a mass 
of valuable, basic material. 

Gino, the subject of his book, is a 
young Italian who a decade ago at 
the age of seventeen stabbed his 
mother to death in the kitchen of their 
Lower East Side tenement flat. Dr. 
Wertham was called in as a consultant 
to judge the sanity of the youthful 
matricide. He became intensely inter- 
ested in the boy and began a study, 
the object of which was to ascertain 
the springs of Gino’s behavior, to 
delve into the first-causes of this mur- 
der, ‘most foul, strange and un- 
natural’. His objective, detailed de- 
scription of Gino’s life-history, of the 
murder itself, and of the subsequent 
mental process of the boy (who was 
adjudged insane and therefore not 
executed, and has since been able to 





























develop into a normal and respor 
being) are most fascinating in the 
analogies to the Orestes and Hamlet 
pon Gino was no prince or px 
e was poor, illiterate, lonely. Acts 
was his only speech — he could 
like Hamlet, ‘unpack his heart 
words. Shakespeare, unguided by 
discoveries uncovered by the p 
analytical techniques, but with 
extraordinary knowledge of the 
of man, pictured ic 
stresses and experiences which 
the same in Renaissance prince 
modern worker. In Hamlet ag 
took a different form: ‘I will sp 
daggers to her but use none.’ ¢ 
used the dagger. Had he carried; 
one of his dreams, that he would 
a pistol to his mother and tell her 
that he thought of her (as 
did, sword in hand, in the C 
Scene), he might have saved his: 
the burden of the deed itself. But 
had no way out — and his story i 
crudity and pathos is a fascir 
commentary on the whole Ore 
Hamlet theme. ROSAMOND GI 


THREE DANCE BOOKS 
Invitation to Dance, by Wale 
Terry. A. S. Barnes: $2. The Ges 
ture Language of the Hindu Dane, 
by La Meri. Columbia University: 
$10. Ballet Laughs, by Alex Gard. 
Greystone: $1.50. 
| Bmw has no livelier friend tha 
Walter Terry of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. He probably know 
more dancers personally than anyone 
else in the field of criticism. He ha 
sought them out backstage and in the 
studio, has introduced and inte 
viewed them over the air. He has 
danced enough to have an enormow 
admiration for the professional per | 
former and to know what fun dane 
can be for the layman. He takes th 
public into his confidence and it 
sponds by keeping his mail-bags ful 
Invitation to Dance, his first book, ist 
genial, breezy and informing trave 
logue of the contemporary dant 
scene, generous in its many enthus 
asms, sparing but by no means ut 
certain in its dislikes. It is a 
without descending to gossip; if 
evaluations are pat without s 
any critical heights. Dance can uset 
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sity PROSPERO’S CAVE DESIGN BY LEE MITCHELL 
rari, The production of The Tempest by the Northwestern University Theatre, 
which broke all attendance records since the establishment of the subscrip- 
than tion series at the university five years ago, was designed by Lee Mitchell. 
York He writes: ‘In order to give prominence to the costumes and lighting, the 
oa scenery for this production was extremely simple, consisting solely of six 
Ye small rearrangeable platforms, some velour drapes that could be grouped 
nth as trees, a drop for Prospero’s cave (see sketch above), and a pair each of 
ntes | borders and ground rows, edged with organdy to break their silhouette 
has against the sky and give them an effect of lightness compatible with that of 
mous the other elements of the production. All of the scenery — platforms, 
per- drapes and profiles — was painted the same color: solid ultramarine ~agee 
lance This hue is one which turns fuzzy under bluish lights, and violet, grey, « 
s the black under various others. The drop was painted ultramarine and x hed 
~~ ‘The action was consistently presentational. Soliloquies and asides were 
played as direct explanation, directly to the audience. Settings, costumes 
ail and lighting were designed to achieve that kind of visual impact which Inigo 
lant Jones seems to have used in his masques, the dark scene being succeeded by 
hus a bright one, the cool scene by a warm one, the quiet scene by one of activity. 
5 ub Thus most scenes opened with memorable “pictures” and closed with all 
ywint characters in motion. The most thrilling moment I have ever experienced 
3 it in the theatre came when, at the conclusion of the storm scene, the lights 
caling dimmed up on Prospero’s cave, with Prospero silhouetted, his magic wand 
use! raised, and the storm music still thundering behind him.’ 
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KIND LADY DESIGN BY LEE MITCHELL 


The designer set himself a different problem in his production of Kind 
Lady at Northwestern. Here, in contrast to the presentational techniques 
used in The Tempest (page 209), his object was to vitalize a conventional 
fourth-wall set. As Lee Mitchell writes, ‘This design developed as a result 
of my attempt to achieve the trap-like effect of enclosure which Kind Lady 
seems to demand, without compromising the taste of a central character 
who would certainly have furnished her home in an attractive and alto- 
gether unoppressive manner. The feeling of oppression and enclosure was 
finally secured by removing a corner of Miss Herries’ living room, leaving 
the baseboard and part of the two side walls in place. The retaining of these 
pieces emphasizes the confines of the room and interposes a barrier between 
her and the audience to whom she covertly appeals. The use of the corner 
fireplace on the audience side of the room at the same time makes plausible 
the dressing of a large part of the action toward the front.’ 
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who has the ability to stay just 
s step in advance of the general 
audience. This will not be the 
# book from Walter Terry for he 
peculiarly fitted to do for American 
snce what Arnold Haskell has done 
in England for ballet. 
he chief barrier to American ap- 
meiation of the dance of India has 












art, a system of precise ges- 
§ transfused into flowing move- 
t and permeated with the very 
of dance. In her teaching, dance 
grams and now this book, La 
fi (born in the state of Kentucky) 
jas done what so obviously needed 
doing: to provide a wordbook (in 
more than 200 photographs) of Hindu 
dance, the beginnings of a basic gram- 
mar and a technical rather than 
goteric account of its syntax. If this 
brings the art down to earth, that is 
il to the good. To realize that the 
Hindu dance, even at its spiritual 
heights, rests upon a solid base of 
, warm, rich human experience is to 
begin to understand, appreciate and 
enjoy. La Meri’s dancing and writing 
work toward this end with that com- 
bination of exact scholarship and 
audience sense that few interpreters 
between civilizations possess. 

We shall know that the Hindu 
dance has been completely assimi- 
lated when some future artist of the 
witty line caricatures it as Alex Gard 
has caricatured our most respected 
dance tradition and our most glamor- 
ous dance artists in Ballet Laughs. 
_ This may be ‘loving fun’, as Walter 
| Terry states in an engaging preface, 
_ but the hour is before breakfast with 
the relentless sun streaming in. 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 


Anthology of Poetic Drama, edited 
by Alfred Kreymborg. Modern Age: 
i 





oe it really be true, as Alfred 
Kreymborg says in the ‘Lines 
Before the Curtain’ that precede the 
thirty-three plays of his Anthology of 
Poetic Drama, that there has never 
before been an attempt, in England 
or America, to compile such an an- 
thology? If it is so, Mr. Kreymborg 
has generously repaid a debt to the 
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theatre in this great compendium. It 
ranges from the Agamemnon of Aes- 
chylus (in Edith Hamilton’s majestic 
translation) and the O6¢dipus of 
Sophocles (translated by Sir George 
Young), through the plays of the east 
and the west, of the Middle Ages, of 
Shakespeare, Lope, Moliére, Goethe, 
to a group from our own day and 
ending with Archibald MacLeish’s 
The Fall of the City and Delmore 
Schwartz’ Shenandoah. 

Mr. Kreymborg has tried to bind 
his poetic dramas by a triple thread: 
first, the plays’ adaptability to any 
living stage anywhere that is big 
enough in spirit to hold poetry; sec- 
ond, their universality; and third, 
their social purpose. Perhaps that is 
not just the way to say it, for Mr. 
Kreymborg would call social purpose, 
conscious or unconscious, one of the 
two major factors implied in the 
quality of universality, the other be- 
ing the personal genius of the writer. 
So he says of Marlowe’s Taméburlaine, 
for example, that it is ‘the greatest 
canvas on tyranny ever painted or 
sung’, and of Schiller (whose The 
Death of Wallenstein is included in the 
volume), ‘the man who loves Schiller 
now must love liberty first and last, 
even when megalomania sits on 
Olympus.’ 

Anyone who has ever tried to gather 
together, out of the toils of copyright 
and adequate translation, a sufficient 
number of modern plays to form an 
anthology on a given theme knows 
that there is no use questioning the 
inclusion of certain items. The reasons 
are too obvious. If you have more 
than you have a right to bargain for 
within the covers of a single book, you 
do not say ‘why this?’ or ‘why not 
that?’. There is more than enough of 
the world’s best poetic theatre in Mr. 
Kreymborg’s anthology, and, added 
to the plays themselves, there are ex- 
cellent short, informative prefaces to 
each play, and Mr. Kreymborg’s own 
ample introduction which is con- 
sidered and always interesting if not 
always of unanswerable logic. For 
our best poets and dramatists have 
not always been the product of har- 
monious eras, the enemies of art are 
as apt to be among the people, even 
among the artists themselves, or 


-EXCITING 


NEWS”? 


“It’s exciting cree ones so 

nuine a as mborg, 
a has Pinself comin 
notably to the poetic drama, 
compiles an anthology of 
verse plays. The selections are 
not only wisely made but they 
comprise a valuable omnibus 
of the world’s theater.” — 
THERESA HELBURN, Di r, 
Theatre Guild, Inc. 


This distinguished volume by 
Alfred Kreymborg is the first 
ets of its = —— 
mborg, ywright, 
critic and bd wend has col- 
lected between the covers of a 
single book the great poetic 
drama of the ages — from 
Aeschylus to Archibald Mac- 
Leish. In addition to the plays, 
the book contains uable 
critical introductions and se- 

lect bibliographies. 
896 pages $5.00 
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AN ANTHOLOGY FROM 


THE ANCIENT GREEK TO 
THE MODERN AMERICAN 


Edited by ALFRED KREYMBORG 
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“This generous selection 
of Poetic Drama from all 
the ages has been done 
with a poet's ear, a critic’s 
tact, and a lover’s pas- 
sion.” — 
LEWIS MUMFORD. 
“A disti peeties poet- 
playwright, our own 
American Alfred Kreym- 
borg, has made of his 
POETIC DRAMA an 
anthology of outstanding 
verse plays, and a living 
roof of the vitality that 
ies in the imaginative 
— of to create 
a. drama that 
endures is conceived in 
the hearts of and 
it is my belief that Mr. 
Kreymborg’s book will 
long remain a monument 
testifying to this truth.” 
—BARRET H. CLARK, Ex- 
ecutive, Director, Drama- 
tist’s Play Service. 
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OUTSTANDING PLAys 
for Little Theatres 


THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
TIME OF YOUR LIFE 
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THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
Available in 
Certain Territories 
| ; LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
NATIVE SON 
When Available 
CLAUDIA 
ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
The More the Merrier Yes and No 
The Happy Days The Family Reunion 
} Liberty Jones Naughty Nought 
Pigeons and People The Girl from Wyoming 
| Delicate Story Another 
Eight O'Clock Tuesday The Bad Man 
Morning's ot Seven The Barker 
The lady Who Came to Behold This Dreamer 
Stay (Nude with Pineapple) 
i Glamour Preferred 
fi Every Mon for Himself Berkeley Squore 
i No Time for Comedy The Bishop Misbehaves 
Cue for Passion Both Your Houses 
| Kind Lady The Ghost Train 
The For Off Hills Ci 
| Is Life Worth Living The Animal Kingdom 
When We Are Married Hotel Universe 
leave Her to Heaven Elizabeth the Queen 
| love from a Stranger Criminal ot Large 
lot's Wife The Haunted House 
Through the Night The Late Christopher 
The Romantic Mr Bean 
| Dickens The Milky Way 
j The Yellow Jacket Noah 
1 Blind Alley Outward Bound 
i love's Old Sweet Song Remote Controf 
The Talley Method The Royal Family 
Quiet Wedding Reflected Glory 
Johnson Over Jordan ag ho ae 
pape, There's Always 
lady in Waiting tah tea Going love 
Ladies and Gentlemen Ladies of the Jory 
Ever Since Eve Double Door 
in a House Lika This The Ninth Guest 
Night Before Christmas Ah, Wilderness 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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the individual artist, as among tyrants 
and Business Men with capital B’s 
and capital M’s. But Mr. Kreymborg 
is himself a poet and a dramatist liv- 
ing in an age when there is more po- 
etry in science and the machine than 
in the theatre, and it is perhaps nat- 
ural that he should think that prop- 
erty and art are enemies. That little 
personal kink in his philosophy does 
not interfere with his appreciation 
either of high purpose or of high ac- 
complishment, nor with his knowing 
that the great trouble with poetic 
drama in our modern theatre has been 
that ‘the poet had not yet mastered 
the full implications of writing for the 
theatre in all the capacities of a given 
theme and group of characters. He 
was not yet a man of the theatre.’ We 
will come to that in time, for time is 
of the essence of this struggle. There 
is a range of many centuries between 
the first of Mr. Kreymborg’s chosen 
plays and the last, and within those 
centuries the dramatists are few who 
can measure up to what he calls the 
need of the master, the power ‘to 
evolve a spirit of communal action 
finding its deepest, widest, highest 
and most lasting shape in a man at 
one with all men at one with each 
other’. 


Bali, by Philip Flanson Hiss. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce: $4.50. 
be, people, society, culture and art 
of Bali have been written about 
and photographed for many reasons 
and from many ‘angles’: escapist’s 
paradise, traveler’s haven, anthro- 
pologist’s diggings, photographer’s 
dream, and so on. It is seldom — 
one thinks at the moment only of 
Covarubbias’ Island of Bali and 
THEATRE ARTS’ Bali Issue — that the 
people are allowed to speak for them- 
selves through a sympathetic, intelli- 
gent and, above all, patient eye and 
mind. Philip Hiss spent a year in Bali, 
officially recognized by the Nether- 
lands Indies government as ‘an ex- 
pedition’. In very lovely photographs 
and concise text — rightly propor- 
tioned to each other in seven compact 
chapters — he has composed just the 
story that needs telling of a happy 
culture that now seems doomed. 








DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


THESE DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
HAVE GIVEN US FOR EARLY 
SPRING ENJOYMENT; 


SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT TEARS 


Margaret Webster $2.75 
THIRTEEN BY CORWIN — radio pleys 

Norman Corwin 275 
THE ENTERTAINMENT OF A NATION 

George Jean Nathan 250 
ACCUSTOMED AS | AM 

John Mason Brown 2.0 
GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS (one act Play) 

Thomas Wolfe 1.00 
PIGEONS AND PEOPLE 

George M. Cohan 3B 
LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN 

John van Druten et 


you touch wh the Now York These, me 
Fark eritce. Subscription for the vecr 1942, St 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y, 














WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 


New York Cty 











A Special Class Subscrip- 
tion Rate to 


THEATRE ARTS 


In groups of eight or more, $28 
(Regularly $3.50) 
Valuable as a text and supplementary 
reading for Universities, 
Groups, Colleges, Study Clubs, 
Schools, Theatre Workshops. Ie 


structive to every student planning 
a career as actor, playwright @ 
technician. 


Write for free sample Teacher’s Chart 


THEATRE ARTS, ING 


40 East 49th Street 
New York 
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CHARLES WEIDMAN as ‘the happy farmer’ in a dance with Katharine 
Litz and Charles Hamilton of the Humphrey-Weidman group composed 
for a recent engagement at the Rainbow Room. Other numbers were Snow- 
flake Dance, takeoffs of Mary Wigman and Carmen Amaya and a group of 
South American dance impressions with Elsie Houston, Brazilian singer. 











| TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 








Do you want to help save paper and printing inks for 


government uses? 


Do you want, at the same time, to help Theatre Arts do 


as good a job for you as possible? 


if you do, don’t delay your renewal. Every renewal that 


is put off to the last call costs as much as the paper for 





three full copies. Every unrenewed subscription that is 





not cancelled at expiration causes even more waste— 





more loss to subscribers who do renew. 


Over 80% of subscribers whose renewals began with 
the January issue had renewed by January 15th. If they 
had renewed by December 15th paper, printing inks and 
other costs amounting to hundreds of dollars could have 
been saved. Theatre Arts never offers premiums, so 


delay has no advantages. 


WILL YOU RENEW NOW, 


ON THE BLANK BELOW? 





THEATRE ARTS, 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


{one 
i two { 


$3.50 one year $6.00 two years 


Please renew my subscription at expiration for years. Remittance is enclosed 





One Dollar a Year extra for foreign postage 


Name al eae La oe al ons sinnaaneeanananeee i 


Address 
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SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BANF 


July 28th to August 29th, 1942 
TENTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 








Theatre — Art — Music — Weaving & 
Design, Modelling and Pottery 
ORAL FRENCH 


For prospectus apply to 
Director, Extension Department 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberts, Canada 














THE CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, New Jersey 
4th Summer Season opens May 28, 1942 


APPRENTICES 
An Apprentice Group is Associated 
with ional C y 


the Prof 





Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Professional 
Productions before Talent Scouts, 
Producers, Agents, Public 


A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir. 
Philip Earle, Dir. of Apprentices 
Address 
THE CAPE THEATRE CAPE MAY, N. J. 


Interviews and Auditions 
Arranged in New York, April 4, May 2, 
May 16, and June 6 











PORT WASHINGTON 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 


(Port Washington, Wisconsin) 
FOURTH SEASON 


An unusual opportunity for a limited num- 

ber of talented students to receive an inten- 

sive ten weeks training in theatre technique 
s 





with resident pr nal company, under 
experienced direction. 
1942 SEASON 


JUNE 22 TO AUGUST 29 
For particulars write to 
Registrar, Port Playhouse 
1007 North Van Buren Street 


























Mil k Ww 
iene =i Theatre 


Alviene training recommended by Cecil de Mille, 
Eddy, Katharine Cornell, N. Y. Teachers College 
Guidance Laboratory. 


Special Courses Combining 
STAGE = SCREEN * RADIO * TELEVISION 
Elective 


Drama, Dance, Vocal 
Musical Comedy 
Opera 


SCREEN TESTS 

Broadway also summer stock THEATRE appearances 
while TRAINING. Directing, speech, personality and 
teacher alertness courses for careers and social use. Many 

Sreduates now stage, screen, and RADIO stars. 

Separate Children’s Dept. 
For Catalog Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway (at 57 Street) New York City 
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‘The Nightclub Beat 


| hae year for the past ten years more 
theatre folk have been crossing the foot- 
lights into the realms of screen, dance and 
radio. Nowadays, they are keeping a new 
rendezvous with their audience in the caba- 
ret. A training ground for young artists, a 
rehearsal ground for new shows, the night- 
club roster also bills current stars from 
Broadway, Latin America and the Con- 
tinental stage. On a cabaret calendar there 
are, too, the entertainers seen less on the 
legitimate stage but yet of the theatre, the 
band players and the one-man shows: the 
vaudeville comic, the magician, the dance- 
satirist, the diseuse. So from Harlem to the 
Village you follow theatre footprints in 
Gotham nightclubs. 


Wedgwood Room (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel). 
The Hartmans’ return to any dance floor is 
hailed with the same éclat that greets a Paul 
Draper, a Danny Kaye. Indeed, this team 


| boasts similar talents in the clicking rhythms 


| songs 
Across. At Monte Proser’s night-spot this | 


of their dance patterns, the hilarious antics 
of their pantomime. Their repertory includes 
the ‘Arthur Murray Dancing Lessons’, with 
samba interpolations, a satiric ‘Magician's 
Act’, a frenzied ‘Ravel's Bolero’ and ‘Tea for 
Two’, their version of the De Marcos’ old 
version. Dinah Shore, singer on Eddie 
Cantor's radio program, is the crooner for 
this show and Freddy Martin’s the band, 
and the one, incidentally, that swung into 
popular fame Tchaikowsky’s B-flat minor 
piano concerto. 


Copacabana (10 E. 60). Joe E. Lewis’ 
audience wouldn't let him stop singing the 
that brightened The Lady Comes 


topical humorist and bawdy rhymester 


| clowns through ‘What Every Young Man 





| Should Know’, ‘Can't Get the Merchandise, 


It’s Tough to Get Stuff’ and his own bar- 
room favorite, ‘Sam You Made the Pants 
Too Long’. And whether singing or ad- 
libbing, his gleeful wit brings this popular 
buffoon back for an encore. Loper and Bar- 
rat, ballroom dance team, Estelita, Latin 
songstress, six Samba Sirens and Nat 
Brandwynne’s orchestra add a fillip to the 
carnival program. 


Le Ruban Bleu (4 E. 56). Paula Laurence 
runs the gamut of stage roles nightly as she 
goes from the cast of Junior Miss to the 
bistro, from the role of Hilda, a tart nurse- 
maid, to a sophisticated diseuse, slightly 
reminiscent of Bea Lillie in her sparkling 
delivery of song-poems. Such dramatic range 
is symbolic of her career to date for a few 
years ago Miss Laurence was playing Helen 
of Troy in Dr. Faustus followed by roles in 
Cradle Will Rock and Julius Caesar. It was 
after these Orson Welles ventures that she 
took to the cabarets. Mabel Mercer, Negro 
warbler, the Peters Sisters, swing trio and 
Wally Boag, balloon blower- complete the 
show. 


Ubangi Club (1678 Broadway). Harlem has 
again brought its sepian show to Broadway, 
in the quarters of the old Cotton Club. 
Rosetta Lee Noire, Peep-Bo of Michael 
Todd’s Hot Mikado, the Hardin Brothers 


Quartet, blues singer Savannah Churchill, | 


Slap and Happy and Smiles and Smiles, two 
agile tapster teams and Paula Bryant, with 
her sensuous dancing, make this revue as 
colorful as the title of its home. 


Larue (45 E. 58). Recently a showgirl in the 
chorus of The Lady Comes Across, Pat 
Donnelly is now singer at this stately supper 


club and the only manifest concession made 
Eddie 


toward floor-show entertainment. 
Davis and Joseph C. Smith alternate with 
their orchestras. 


EMERSON 
SUMMER 
PLAYHOUSE 


Offers what few other Summer Theaters can 
ovide: Professional Courses in ACTING, 
SIGN, MAKE-UP, RADIO at inexpensive 


college-class fees. 


Apprentices appear in all parts in modem 
Broadway plays in well-equipped theater along- 
side famous River Esplanade 

Theater Training Course $84.00 — Dor- 
mitory for Women, $36-$40 for 6 weeks. 
Greduate and undergreduste credit — Pro- 
fessional director and staff. 

For illustrated catalogs 


Howard T. Higgins 
EMERSON COLLEGE THEATER 
130 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DEETER 


WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
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July 6 - August 15, 1942 


Address: 
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Moylan, Pa. 




















School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 
* Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 

to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
*® Theatre library of more than 15,000 volumes. 


* Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres 


operating every week of the year. 

*® Marionette productions and radio programs. 

* Staff of twelve, including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Michael Ferrall, James 
Hicken, Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ted 
Bell. 

* Unsurpassed opportunities for training and 
experience in all phases of the theatre. 

Summer Terms: 


June 23 to July 22; July 23 to August 21 





For further information, address 


Guenn Hucues, Executive Dimector, ScHoon 
or Daama, Univenstry or WasnincTon, SEATTLE 











— 
‘ACTORS’ WORKSHOP 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director 





| @ complete training in acting 
and directing 


@ saturday morning class for 
children 


@ register now for evening class 


330 East 56th Street, New York City 


PLaza 8-0767 
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YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


STAGE « SCREEN +» RADIO 


Russell Arms, seen in Warner Brothers’ Man Who Came To Dinner 
and Captains of the Clouds is another of the many talented young 
people given a start toward success by America’s leading com- 
munity playhouse. Our School gives you benefit of 25 years’ 
dramatic experience, with practical training under professional 
guidance. We produce 60 plays a year... and are recognized as 
greatest single source of talent in the West. Write for catalog. 


SUMMER SESSION: Intensive six weeks’ course in essentials of 
dramatic arts. Training revolves about production of group of 
interesting plays. For admission, two years college work re- 
quired. New inspiration and fresh viewpoint on professional 
problems. Write today for complete information. 


33 South El Molino Avenve - Pasadena - California 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
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for details 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 





MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, 8.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 


Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


For information: 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. Co. 5-5834 
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[American Theatre Win 


War Service 


The Theatre Plays Its Part In We 


NDER the American Theatre Wing 

War Service, Inc. (headquarters gs 

730 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.), the people 
of the entertainment world - stage, radig 
and screen have united to lend they 
especial talents and abilities to ring the 
curtain up tor victory. 

Since its first meeting on December 1, 
the American Theatre Wing, under the 
gracious leadership of playwright Rachel 
Crothers, president, has become a vital 
and important agency for war relief work 


The Knitting Division reports that 4 
total of 304 sets of garments already have 


| been delivered to the Marine Detail a 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard and to the Cit. 
zens’ Committee for the Army and Navy, 
During the Red Cross drive “Wing” 
members appealed to theatre audiences 
and collected $14,211.71 in ten days, By 
the time these lines appear, the Speakers’ 
Bureau will have finished the first of g 
continuing series of courses to equip 
theatre personnel with a knowledge of 


| the material needed for the Treasury De. 


partment, the Office of Civilian Defense 
and other government agencies and relief 
organizations. Some 200 or more members 
of the wing, both men and women, started 
a blood bank tor service men, appearing 
en masse one afternoon at the Red Cross 
Blood Donors’ Hospital. The committee 
formed to co-operate with the Victory 
Book Drive also had a generous response, 

But the most exciting and dramatic o 


reports from the Theatre Wing come 
from its Canteen Committee, headed by 


| Selena Royle and Jane Cowl. An unusual 


canteen for service men will be opened 
early in March on the premises of the um 
occupied Little Club beneath the 44th 
Street Theatre. Lee Shubert generously 
has waived rent on the premises and wil 
provide necessary heat. To be known a 
the American Theatre Wing Stage Door 
Canteen, entertainment and dancing wil 
be its main attractions. Two hundred 
pretty young women of the theatre will 
serve as hostesses and dancing partnefs. 
Floor shows will be put on by leading e& 
tertainers and celebrities of the theatre 
arts will be on hand nightly to greet the 


| service men personally. As this is written, 





an army of theatre workers — scenic de 


| . . . 
signers and painters, stagehands, artists 


etc. etc., are busy refurbishing and ft 
decorating the premises. All material and 
talent is donated for the “Stage Door 
Canteen” and when it opens even the 
cooks and dishwashers w*'! be theatt 
folk who have volunteerea in the united 


| effort to make this the gayest spot in 


Times Square where the men of the armed 
forces may find wholesome fun along with 
light meals and refreshments as guests # 


| the American Theatre Wing. 
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“a modern classic . . . beautiful 
. exciting . . . memorable.” 
—Richard Watts, Jr., Herald Tribune 


CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


é Clorshuras 
PORGY **° BESS 


with TODD DUNCAN ° ANNE BROWN 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS, Conductor 
MAJESTIC THEATRE 
44th St. West of Broadway 
Circle 6-0730 
Evenings at 8:30—$2.75 to 55¢ 
Matinees WED. & SAT.—$2.20 to 55¢ 








| Performance Every Sunday Night 
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“The best written, best cast, best directed, 


i best acted play of the new season —a 


lier-diller, plus.” . 
-_ : ” Danton Walker, News 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. 
PRICE EVELYN CARROLL 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s«. 


CL. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢— $3.30 
Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 55¢— $2.20 
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Provincetown Theatre 
STUDIO OF DRAMA 


— Where the untalented are rejected) 


ACTING 


in stock at the 


Clinton Hollow, New York 

(Two Hours from Broadway) 
15-Week Season, June 2-Sept. 15. 15 Produc- 
tions. All Roles Played by Students under 
Professional Direction. Sponsored by All 
Leading Producers. Write for Bouklet. 

Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 
Salt Point, N. Y. (Mailing Address) 
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| LADY IN 


| IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July 15, 1042) 





Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day’s beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- 
guiling and hilarious comedy set in the 
Greenwich Village basement ‘studio’ of | 
the sisters whose adventures were origi- 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George 
Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
script to success, with Shirley Booth in 
high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. zo, | 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting | 
farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair | 
are involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 
O. Kesselring’s mad plot. 


THE DARK (Jan. 23, 19417) 
Gertrude Lawrence radiant as the psycho- 
analyzed lady, singing Ira Gershwin's gay 
lyrics to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on 
Harry Horner's kaleidoscopic stage. 


second edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy 
Baxter, the Four Bruises and Betty ie 
kinson. Sets and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, 
Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) a band 
of giddy prep-school youngsters in song 
and dance directed with appropriate dash 
by George Abbott, producer. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doings 
in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as 
ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
and set to Cole Porter music. 

HIGH KICKERS (Oct. 31) Sophie Tucker 
tops a George Jessel show that has music, 
girls, vaudeville turns, reminiscent num- 








bers and plenty of loud laughs. 
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“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- 
tre."" — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib. 


UNIOR 
MISS 


The New Comedy Smash 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


45 St. E. of B'way. CH. 4—4256 * EVGS. 
8:40. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2:40. 
250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE 


























OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 








“HIT, HIT, HOORAY 


A Honey For Your Money.” 
— Walter Winchell 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S New Musical 


Book by John Cecil Holm 
Music and Lyrics by 


Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 


BARRYMORE Thes., 47 St. W. gt 
Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 











“SEASON'S FIRST SMASH HIT” 
Life Magazine 


VINTON FREEDLEY'S Musical Sensation 


DANNY KAYE 


LET'S FACE IT! 


by HERBERT and DOROTHY FIELDS 


Eve Benny MaryJene Edith Vivien 
ARDEN BAKER WALSH MEISER VANCE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
IMPERIAL THEATRE w.4sse 


CO. 5-7889. Evgs. 8:30, Matinees WEDNESDAY 
end SATURDAY at 2:30—$1.10 to $2.75. 




















THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


ind, ° 
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Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel: BRy 9-9766 








TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 


Private and Class Instruction 
Intensive Summer Course 


For information: 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. Co. 5-5834 
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a A crors’ 
WORKSHOP 


10-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate Courses in 
ACTING DIRECTING 
MAKE-UP BODY-TRAINING 


for information, address director 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY 
427 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. Plaza 8-0767 
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MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, 8.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward's 
frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
under John C. Wilson’s baton. 


SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10) Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic presents Grace George, C. Aubrey 
Smith and Joseph Buloff in a pleasant 
parlor comedy with an amusing idea. 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18) hectic comedy 
of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 1) hilarious doings on 
stage and off with Olsen and Johnson in 
the lead, Carmen Miranda for South 
American appeal, Raoul Péne Du Bois for 
decor and Robert Alton for the dances. 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) shudders and 
good acting in Patrick Hamilton's ‘Vic- 
torian thriller’, staged and produced by 
Shepard Traube with Vincent Price, 
Judith Evelyn and Leo G. Carroll. 


BANJO EYES (Dec. 25) Eddie Cantor gal- 
lops gayly through a musical comedy 
version of Three Men on a Horse to Vernon 
Dukes’ music with equine and 
ballets by Charles Walters. Hassard Short 
directs; Albert Lewis produces. 


*JASON (Jan. 21) written and staged by 
Samson Raphaelson, with Lee J. Cobb, 
Helen Beverly, Tom Tully and Nicholas 


by John Root. A George Abbott produc- 
tion. 


*GILBERT & SULLIVAN (Jan. 21) the 
| Boston Comic Opera Company in reper- 
tory performance under Shubert sponsor- 
ship. 


*PORGY AND BESS (Jan. 22) Maplewood 
Theatre revival with most of the original 
cast, including Todd Duncan as Porgy. 
Alexander Smallens conducting. Staged 
by Robert 
John J. Wildberg, producers. 


*CAFE CROWN (Jan. 23) by H. S. Kraft, 
with Morris Carnovsky and Sam Jaffe in 
the cast. Staged by Elia Kazan, with Boris 
Aronson sets. Producers: Carly Wharton 
and Martin Gabel. 


*OF V WE SING (Feb. 17) Broadway 
matriculation of a topical revue with 
Phil Leeds, produced by the American 
Youth Theatre in association with Alex- 
ander H. Cohen. 


GUEST IN THE HOUSE (Feb. 24) by 
Hagar Wilde and Dale Eunson. Staged by 
Reginald Denham, with Raymond Sovey 
scenery and costumes. Mary Anderson, 
Leon Ames, Louise Campbell and Kather- 
ine Emmet in the cast. 





CLOSED 


*SOLITAIRE (Jan. 27—Feb. 14) 

WATCH ON THE RHINE (A pril 1, 1941—Feb. 21, 
1942) 

SHOULD HAVE STOOD IN BED (Fed. 
Q-21) 

PLAN M (Feb. 20-23) 

MACBETH (Nov. 11—Feb. 28) 

PAPA IS ALL (Jan. 6—Feb. 28) 

THE RIVALS (Jan. 14—Feb. 28) 

cLAuDIA (Feb. 12, 1941-Mar. 7, 1942 

*HEART OF A CITY (Feb. 12—Mar. 7 








UNDER THIS ROOF (Feb, 22—Mar. 7) 
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27th Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Co ; 
Effective Speech, Bublic Speaking. — 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and Broad. 
way Theatre. 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLL NOW FOR APRIL 1 TERM 
Write for Catalog T 


Separate Children’s Department 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 

















LOOKING FORWARD 


KISS FOR CINDERELLA, James y 
Barrie revival with Luise Rainer, Ralph 
Forbes, Cecil Humphreys in the cag 
Harry Horner sets, Paul du Pont eg 
tumes, Catherine Littlefield dances, § 

by Lee Strasberg for Cheryl Crawfog 
and Richard W. Krakeur, producers, 


JOHNNY DOODLE, chronicle of Amer. 


ica’s fight for freedom by Jane McLeod 
and Alfred Saxe, directed by the latte 
with dances by Felicia Sorel. Cast headed 
by Art Smith. A Popular Theatre pro 
duction. 


PRIORITIES OF 1924, a variety show 


with Lou Holtz, Willie Howard, Phi 
Baker and Paul Draper. Dances by 
Marjery Fielding. Clifford C. Fischer, 
producer. 


| JOHNNY 2 &X 4, Greenwich Village night. 


Ross. Cheryl Crawford and | 


club drama written and produced by 
Rowland Brown, with scenery by Howard 
Bay, dances by Douglas Dean, staging by 
Anthony Brown. 


| WITHOUT LOVE, a comedy by Philip 








Barry with Katharine Hepburn and Elliott 
Nugent. Sets by Robert Edmond Jone 
Directed by Robert B. Sinclair for th 
Theatre Guild, producer. 


| THE MOON iS DOWN, John Steinbecks 


new novel dramatized by the author 
Cast includes Otto Kruger, Ralph Mo 
gan, Whitford Kane. Scenery, Howard 
Bay; costumes, Rose Bogdanoff; staging 
Chester Erskin. Produced by Oscar Serlia. 


MY DEAR PUBLIC, a musical by Irving 


and Charles Gottesfeld, staged by Joseph 
Pevney in Albert Johnson's sets and Le 
cinda Ballard costumes. Dances by Caf 
Randall. Irving Caesar, producer. 


‘HE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND, music@ 


comedy version by Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart of the Julian Thompson play, 
with Ray Bolger. Choreography by Rob 
ert Alton; Jo Mielziner sets; staging 
Joshua Logan. Producers: Dwight Deet 
Wiman and Richard Rodgers. 


YESTERDAY’S MAGIC, Emlyn Williams 


new play, originally titled The Light € 
Heart, directed by Reginald Denham with 


settings by Watson Barratt. Paul Mari | 


will play the lead first created in Lon 
by Godfrey Tearle and then Mr. Wik 
liams. A Theatre Guild production. 
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